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The Christian Register 


Religious Liberty Was the Flaming Message 
of Francis David Who Died 350 Years Ago 


Celebrants Gathered at the Dungeon in Deva Receive 
His Spirit and Dedicate Memorial 


MELVIN 


I interest Unitarians throughout 

the world were the meetings at 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, in commemora- 
tion of the 350th anniversary of the death 
of Francis David. He died November i5, 
1579. At the service held at Deva the 
new tablet to his memory was dedicated. 
Although David was a Transylvanian livy- 
ing in the sixteenth century, present-day 
Unitarians everywhere should be proud 
to claim him as one of their chief spiri- 
tual ancestors. His religious ideas were 
greatly in advance of that age, and the 
principles for which he stood have value 
for us. Religious liberty was the flaming 
message of his preaching and the fore- 
most principle of his life. It is because of 
his unfaltering loyalty to that principle 
that we regard him as a true hero for 
all ages. These meetings of cCommemora- 
tion and dedication, held November 9 to 
13. were pervaded by a spirit of appre- 
ciation and reverence. I had the pleasure 
of bringing greetings from the American 
and English churches.* 

In the nfinisterial meeting on Saturday 
morning, November 9, papers were given 
by Rey. Mr. Boloni, minister at Iolozs, 
and Rey. Mr. Denes Lorinczi, minister at 
Lupeny. Pleas were made for a revival 
of the prophetic spirit in preaching, such 
as that found in David’s utterances. 

The annual meeting of the Francis 
David Association, held in the afternoon, 
was presided over by Bishop George 
Boros. The high point of the meeting 
was the paper by Dr. Bela Varga, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Unitarian 
Theological Academy at Kolozsvar, on 
“The Eternal and Imperishable in the Life 
Work of Francis David”. Steps are being 
taken to have this important contribution 
translated into English. 


cw 
The busy day was followed by a Francis 
David Evening, arranged by the Francis 
David Association. The program, being 
cultural as well as entertaining, included 


to 


music, literature, and a well-acted dra- 
matic sketch, “The Farewell of Francis 
David”. In the scene, which represents 


him going to the castle of Deva for life 
imprisonment as a result of his religious 
convictions, David takes leave of his de- 
voted friends who wish to rescue him by 
forceful means, preserving to the end his 
spirit of toleration and way of peace. The 
characters, dressed in the picturesque cos- 
tumes of sixteenth century Transylvania, 
were taken by students of the theological 
academy and by girls of the young people’s 
society, all under the excellent direction 
of Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, a minister of 
the Unitarian Church at Kolozsvir. 

At nine o’clock on Sunday morning the 


*Mr. Welke is Cruft Fellow, Meadville The- 
His manu- 


Ologieal School, studying in Europe. 
seript came from Manchester College, Oxford 
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Chief Consistory of the Unitarian Churches 
in Transylvania met in memory of Francis 
David. Bishop Boros cordially welcomed 
those who had come with greetings as 
representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association, the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, the German Lutheran 
Church, the Greek Oriental Church, and 
the Unitarians of Hungary. Letters were 
read from Prof. Capek of Prague, Prof. 
Puglisi of Rome, Dr. Alexander Gordon 
of London, and Dr. Henry Gow of Oxford. 


Service was held in the Unitarian 
Church at ten o’clock. One thousand 
people filled the pews. Following the 


order of service there were hymns, prayer 
by Bishop Boros, an anthem by the choir 
of the Francis David Association, sermon 
by Prof. Solomon Csifo, Dean of the Theo- 
logical Academy, and a closing hymn. 
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The festivities at Deva began on Tues- 
day, with a cultural evening arranged by 


the Francis David Association and the 
Hungarian youth of Hunyad County. 


Nearly two hundred people had journeyed 
to Deva from all parts of Transylvania 
to attend the festivities. The theatre, 
with its six hundred seats, could not ac- 
commodate all those wishing to enter. The 
program was similar to the one given in 
Kolozsvar. Afterwards the people went 
to a large coffee house for refreshments, 
where they renewed old friendships, made 


new ones, and danced the Hungarian 
csardas to the music of a gypsy band 


until four o’clock in the morning! Social 
life in Transylvania is strenuous. 

The most impressive event of all the 
festivities was the dedication of the re- 
stored memorial tablet at the ruins of the 
castle of Deva. Soon after eight o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, a procession of 
four hundred pilgrims, walking two by 
two. moved through the streets of the 
town, and slowly ascended the mist- 
covered mountain on top of which stand 
the ruins of the castle. When the summit 
was reached, the mist having disappeared, 
there were revealed a few solitary walls 
and the dungeen in which is erected a 
monument and a tablet to the memory of 
Francis David. Time, in its own way. is 
gradually leveling the walls to the 
ground, but the dungeon is being pre- 
served by those to whom it is sacred by 
reason of David's martyrdom there 350 
years ago. Two tablets, one inside and 
one outside, tell the simple story that 
contains dynamic truth. The Hungarian 
inscription on the inner tablet says: 


Francis Davip, WHO WAS CON- 
DEMNED TO LIFE IMPRISONMENT FOR 
HIS RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, DIED IN THE 
DUNGEON OF THE CASTLE OF Deva IN 
1579. THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
BY THE HEIRS OF.HIS SPIRIT, THE HUN- 
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GARIAN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
AT THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY 
BIRTH OF THE GREAT REFORMER, WHO 
WAS THE FOUNDER AND THE FIRST 
BISHOP OF THE HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, 
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The white marble tablet outside the 
dungeon bears the following inscription 
in Hungarian, German and English: 


THIS MONUMENT IS DEDICATED TO 
THE MEMORY OF FRANCIS Davin, 
FOUNDER AND FIRST BISHOP OF THE 
HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN CHURCH, WHO 
SUFFERED MARTYRDOM IN THIS CASTLE 
IN THE YEAR 1579. 


Standing at the entrance to the dungeon, 
upon which all eyes were centered, Bishop 
Boros led the service. There was singing 
by a mixed choir from Torda, a men’s 
choir, and the Theological Academy choir. 
The dungeon key was presented for safe 
keeping to a civil official of Deva because 
the ruins are on government land. Memo- 
rial wreaths were placed against the moau- 
ment in the dungeon by representatives of 
the Transylvania ministers, laymen, Theo- 


logican Academy students, and young 
people. It was my privilege to do like- 


wise in the names of the American and 
the English churches from whom I 
brought greetings. That service of dedi- 
cation on that mountain top. made sacred 
by the martyrdom of a great pioneer in 
liberal religion, was a spiritually vitaliz- 
ing experience. 

No doubt most Unitarians know that 
long ago and far away there lived a man 
called Francis David. Those people who 
gathered at the dungeon not only knew of 
David’s work. life, and martyrdom, but 
they also felt the power of his spirit. 
This experience would not have come if 
they had not been ready to receive it. In 
their own souls there was something akin 
to that which motivated David. They 
realized that although David's mortal life 
was ended 350 years ago, his liberalizing 
spirit was yet alive in them, and that the 
work he had carried on so successfully 
was now theirs. 
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The Unitarians of Budapest celebrated 
the Francis David anniversary by going 
almost five hundred strong to each of two 
services. At six o'clock on Friday, Novem- 
ber 15, the exact day upon which David 
died 350 years ago, there was a service in 
the chapel of the Unitarian Mission 
House. Francis Miko, Lay President of 
the Hungarian Churches, and State Secre- 
tary of Hungary, presided. Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki, head of the Mission House, and 
Prof. Bela Varga of the Unitarian Theo- 
logical Academy at Kolozsvir, gave papers. 
On Sunday morning, November 17, at 
11.30 o'clock, a service was held in Rey. 
Nicolas Jozan’s church. Mr. Miko again 
presided. Papers were given by George 
Toth, a member of the Supreme Court of 
Hungary, and by Mr. Jozan. Greetings 
were expressed by the representatives 
of various organizations and churches. 
including the Unitarian Churches of 
America and England. After the service 
1 new tablet was dedicated to the memory 
of Francis David. 
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Dr. Fosdick and the Philosophers 


Dewey, Wieman, and Ames are examined, with the noted preacher, in 
order to get nearer to the meaning of God, in the present 
great issue that enlivens religious thought 


N FOLLOWING the discussions be- 
I tween humanists and theists, I have 
been surprised at the dearth of references 
to John Dewey. In differing from him 
somewhat, a reviewer in The New York 
Times calls him “America’s outstanding 
philosophic thinker”. One of the greatest 
of the humanists calls him “the master 
of us all”. It would seem, therefore, that 
Americans might read him with profit in 
evaluating the philosophic implications of 
America’s outstanding preacher, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

In his “Experience and Nature’, Pro- 
fessor Dewey refers frequently to what 
he has called “the philosophic fallacy”, 
namely, converting eventual function into 
antecedent existence. In his own words, 
“The fallacy converts consequences of in- 
teraction of events into causes of the 
occurrence of these consequences.” 


The Materialist Bogey 


In the “interaction of events” in nature’s 
ongoing, personality has emerged. Ac- 
cording to Professor Dewey, to convert 
personality into the cause of its own 
occurrence, that is, to affirm or imply 
that because man, a person, appeared in 
the cosmic process, there must have been 
antecedent to him a person, God, would 
be an instance of “the philosophic fallacy”. 
Modern theism says that personality is 
“the child of the Eternal Spirit”, “man is 
a child of God”. Thus, in Harper’s De- 
cember, 1929, writes Dr. Fosdick, who is 
popularly considered the greatest theistic 
preacher in America to-day. This is 
vague, theistic poetry. It should be in- 
terpreted in the light of the theistic im- 
plications of Dr. Fosdick’s prayers. So 
interpreted, in its treatment of personality 
there is evident “the philosophic fallacy” 
so common concerning matter, life, and 
mind. It is evident that personality, an 
eventual function, a consequence of the 
interaction of events, has been converted 
into an antecedent existent, into the cause 
of its own occurrence, and has been given 
a disguising honorific name, “Eternal 
Spirit”. It is a striking instance of “the 
philosophic fallacy” ! 

The setting of these poetic, homiletic 
statements in Dr. Fosdick’s article is in- 
teresting. Dr. Fosdick is attacking, as 
humanistic, a materialistic view that out- 
standing humanists just as_ strongly 


_ oppose—a view that Professor Dewey him- 


_ opposes less rhetorically but more 


- 
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cogently than Dr. Fosdick. Professor 
Dewey’s treatment, as becomes a_ phi- 


losopher, is more dispassionate. He shows 
the element of value in materialistic 
thinking. From Dr. Fosdick’s fervent 
treatment of what he calls “the real dis- 
tinction—physical versus  spiritual’—I 
turn to read from Professor Dewey: ‘To 
damn ‘matter’ because of honorific interest 
in spirit is but another edition of the old 
habit of eulogizing ends and disparaging 
the means on which they depend.” 


Does He Believe in a Person? 


But the setting of those political, homi- 
letical quotations is still more interesting. 
It would seem that Dr. Fosdick, in going 
to the other extreme in this attack on a 
certain materialistic philosophy, lands in 
“the philosophic fallacy”. Interesting, is 
it not, that in opposing as humanistic 
what humanists more cogently oppose, he 
runs into “the philosophic fallacy”, the 
determination to avoid which is rapidly 
increasing the number of philosophic 
humanists. 

While Professor Dewey’s forte is phi- 
losophizing, Dr. Fosdick’s is preaching. 
The burden of the latter’s message is that 
humanists, in differing from theists, had 
better look out, ethically and otherwise. 
But it is innocent of any defense of 
theism, or even of any attempt to make 
a clear statement of it. In discoursing 
on the value of human personality (of 
which, by the way, humanism makes so 
much), he repeatedly quotes as his con- 
fident ‘judgment’, something of which he 
is “convinced”, that “personality is the 
central fact of the universe’. But just 
what he meant and why he was convinced 
he left in the clouds. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that he himself, 
with characteristic honesty, suggests that 
he “knows that he often appears vague in 
his idea of God”. The article as a whole 
is a good illustration. He states, too, that 
theism’s final answer to humanism must 
be “the positive presentation of a credible 
idea of God”. But he frankly despairs of 
giving at the present time a philosophi- 
cally adequate statement of theism, and 
says that the prospect is that it will not 
be given in this generation. This, of 
course, does not mean that all the rest of 
his days he will be free to attack human- 
ism and excuse himself from answering 
concerning his theism some answerable 
and pertinent questions that many of his 


appreciative hearers and readers would 
like to have answered by him. 

Does he believe that “God”, “the 
Kternal Spirit”, is a person? Some pro- 
fessed theists, when asked this question, 
avoid answering by raising a discussion 
concerning the nature of personality, mak- 
ing no attempt whatever to explain what 
they mean when they imply it in their 
frequent references to God. It is pleas- 
antly easy to imply that God is a person, 
or to claim there is in deity, or as deity, 
something “akin” to personality. Until 
this matter is discussed, theists and hu- 
manists will be beating the air. There is, 
I believe, a more excellent way than any 
discussion of personality in the abstract, 
to enable them to come to close grips 


concerning the issue between them. It is 
suggested by some recent history. In a 
theist-humanist discussion that began 


with the question of prayer, a Unitarian 
theist said, “The crux of the matter seems 
to turn on the possibility and expediency 
of prayer. ... It is therefore important 
that the theist justify, if possible, his 
prayer rationally.” 


What Prayer Is 


Dr. Fosdick prays as a theist. I take 
it, his large congregations believe that he 
believes that when he prays he (more 
than expressing a wish, more than apos- 
trophizing) is addressing a God who is 
aware of being addressed and who con- 
sciously responds. Dr. Fosdick so _ be- 
lieves, for he is not a man who would 
deceive his congregations in that way. If 
the time should come when he did not so 
believe, and he was possessed with a 
scientifically humanitarian and highly re- 
ligious spirit, he would be a humanist. 

Could he then pray? Emphatically in 
the affirmative is the answer of John 
Haynes Holmes, who writes: “The hu- 
manist can pray as well as the theist; the 
essence of prayer is psychological and not 
theological at all. Prayer as an experi- 
ence has nothing necessarily to do with 
any idea of God, or any belief in God.” 
“When I say ‘God’, it is poetry and not 


theology.” 
Whatever rhetorical expressions Dr. 
Holmes may make concerning “God”, he 


here unquestionably affirms that belief in 
a God who consciously responds to prayer 
is not essential to prayer. 

This, too, is the position of Professor 
H. N. Wieman. “Prayer is not merely 


23 


24 


‘subjective’”, he says. “Prayer modifies 
the thought, feeling, and conduct of man 
and thus introduces a new and golden 


thread into the cosmic web of social 
process. Prayer actually changes the way 


of the working of the cosmos, intricately 


involved in all the rest of nature by 
reason of the weaving of the social 
process. Hence God responds to prayer 


and operates differently when men pray. 
You can’t bring rain by prayer, and you 
cannot delay the course of the sun. But 
you can change the course of human life, 
and that means to change the ways of God 
in nature. Yet God is vastly more than 
man.” 

The careful reader will have noticed 
that in this there is no suggestion that 
God consciously responds to prayer, or 
that the “integrating process” (or what- 
ever else Dr. Wieman may call “God’’) 
even knows it is being prayed to. The 
omission is not a mere oversight, as Dr. 
Wieman’s words elsewhere have made evi- 
dent. He does not believe that when a 
man prays in private worship the in- 
tegrating process (“God”) consciously re- 
sponds to the prayer, which, however, we 
must remember, “is not merely subjec- 
tive” but ‘actually changes the way of the 
working of the cosmos”’. 

Whatever Dr. Wieman may care to 
call himself, whether humanist or theist, 
it should be borne in mind that when he 
uses the term “God”, he means, not a 
person, but a “process”; and when he 
prays he does not believe it is to a God 
who consciously responds, ‘or even knows 
he is being addressed. Belief in such a 
prayable God he evidently does not feel 
he is able to defend, keen philosopher 
though he is. Is Dr. Fosdick able to 
defend it? 

It is not surprising that among those 
who do not believe in a God who knows 
he is being addressed and consciously re- 
sponds, there are some who would prefer 
to be called theists rather than humanists. 
Accordingly, some such very readily 
affirm that what they call “God” is “per- 
sonal”, The out-and-out humanists take 
no exception to this. What they object to 
is arguing only to the adjective, “per- 
sonal”, and implying the noun “person”, 
To illustrate: A branch that produces 
flowers undoubtedly is a flowering branch. 
But that is by no means the same as Say- 
ing that the branch is a flower. A process 
in which persons emerge, and in which 
they then function, of course may be 
called “personal”. But when a theist im- 
plies, in his public prayers, for instance, 
that God is a person, or when he gives 
as his confident judgment that “person- 
ality is the central fact of the universe”, 
they ask for explanation and evidence. 

Professor E. S. Ames avoids aflirming 
that what he calls God is a person, but 
unhesitatingly affirms that it is personal. 
“God” to him is a kind of Santa Claus, 
Uncle Sam, Alma Mater, or Big Four. Of 


course, all these may be addressed as 
“personal”. As a child I carefully wrote 
letters to Santa Claus. Because they 


went up the flue I was convinced that a 
person, Santa Claus, got them. I was 
quite hopeful, too, that he would respond 
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in person. When I became a man, I put 
away such a childish belief and practice. 
Public prayer to a Santa Claus God is not 
childtike. 1t is childish. according to a 
favorite illustration of Protessor Ames, a 
letter may be addressed to the ‘Big our’, 
which includes more than human _ per- 
sons—rolling stock, et¢—and so prayer 
may be addressed to “God” as personal, 
but including more than human persons. 
It is to be remembered that it is only the 
persons in the Big Four that consciously 
respond to the letter. When a preacher 
in professedly theistic prayer addresses 
“God”, if he does not believe that there 
will be conscious response in addition to 
that from the persons in the audience, 
they ought to know it. 


Huxley’s High Religion 


Humanists have admiration for Dr. 
Fosdick and high appreciation of his sin- 
cerity. They have no question that if he 
came to the view that the God he ad- 
dressed was of the Santa Claus type, or 
like the Big Kour, he would let his con- 
gregations know it; and if he came to a 
quasi-theistic position he would let them 
know he was praying experimentally to a 
hypothetical God. While they appreciate 
him as a great preacher, they cannot 
ugree with what seems to be his phi- 
losophy concerning God and prayer. They 
ure disappointed in its vagueness, which 
he honestly admits. They cannot but feel 
that in the Harper’s article he was by no 
means at his best. However, no one can 
read it without admiring the candor with 
which he opposed current theism and the 
generosity with which he showed what he 
believed to be good in humanism. 

But the latter he has done much better 
elsewhere. For instance, in reviewing 
Julian Huxley’s “Religion Without Reve- 
lation”, he wrote: 

‘Religion Without Revelation’ is the 
work of an agnostic—of one, indeed, who 
definitely discards belief in a personal God 
of any sort whatever and pleads for the 
‘liberation of the idea of God from the 
shackles of personality which have been 
riveted on it’. But anyone who calls 
either the author or the book irreligious 
will be passing judgment on himself rather 
than on them. 

“Indeed, whether one agrees with the 
author’s position or not, one who wishes 
a deep insight into a most considerable 
movement in religious thinking to-day 
would do well to read Professor Huxley's 
book. In America we call the movement 
Humanism... . 

“Professor Huxley is very insistent 
throughout his book that the curse of re- 
ligion is the idea of a supernatural deity 
and that religion is ‘a way of life founded 
upon the apprehension of sacredness in 
existence’. What is so impressive in this 
book is the spectacle of a man who, start- 
ing with this thesis, labors with toil of 
mind and heart, fights with sustained 
spiritual valor for religion, defends it, 
enthusiastically seeks to establish it as 
the source of abundant living for the souls 
and societies of men.” (Saturday Revicw 
of Literature.) 

It would be well if all humanists in 
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their discussion of theism would manifest 
the spirit that is back of this tribute to 
tiumanism by an outstanding representa- 
tive of theism. The special point to be 
noted in this gracious tribute is that Dr. 
fosdick recognizes that humanism is com- 
patible with high religion. 

Deeply interested in high religion, hu- 
manists in increasing numbers appreciate 
the work that is being done by such keen 
philosophic thinkers as Professors Dewey, 
Wieman, and Ames in their classes and 
through their books. According to Dr. 
Wieman, “Religion is man’s acute aware- 
ness of the realm of unattained possi- 
bilty and the behavior that results from 
this awareness.” Significantly in keeping 
with this is Professor Dewey’s reference 
(in “Phe Quest for Certainty’) to the 
religious attitude as ‘a sense of the pos- 
sibilities of existence and devotion to the 
cause of these possibilities as distinct 
trom acceptance of what is given at the 
time.” Again, he says: 

‘Nature may not be worshiped as 
divine even in the sense of the intellectual 
love of Spinoza. But nature, including 
human nature, with all its defects and 
imperfections, may evoke heartfelt piety 
as the source of ideals, of possibilities, 
of aspirations in their behalf and as the 
eventual abode of all attained goods and 
excellencies.” 

The claim for humanism is that it is no 
less religious, no less “spiritual” than 
theism and, at the same time, in the in- 
terests of humanity, it is more in keeping 
with science and philosophy. 

Theism’s chief defense to-day is not 
from science or philosophy but from mys- 
tical experience. This should be evaluated 
in the light of Professor Dewey's distinc- 
tion, experience and knowledge. That 
subject would require an article by itself. 

To sum up. The confusing issue be- 
tween the humanists and Dr. Fosdick will 
be clarified if it is recognized that he 
believes in a God who understands and 
consciously responds to prayer. ‘This in- 
volves response not simply to signs, such 
as animals may respond to, but to sym- 
bols with meanings that are mutual only 
between persons. Since the response to 
symbols, as symbols, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of personality (is that 
which shows a person is a person), Dr. 
Fosdick’s theistic prayers imply that 
“God” is not only personal but is a person. 
It is not surprising that he avoids stating 
this, since inside the church keen-minded 
philosophers in increasing numbers are 
recognizing their inability to defend it. 

Not only so. It would seem that Dr. 
Fosdick is in more than philosophic diffi- 
culty, for if in his poetic statements of 
theism he meant by “God” and the 
“Eternal Spirit” what he is understood to 
mean by them in prayer, he has run into 
“the philosophic fallacy”. This is avoided 
by humanists, who may pray and be just 
as deeply religious as Dr. Fosdick him- 
self. Think, for instance, of Professor 
A. Eustace Haydon, whose recent book, 
“The Quest of the Ages”, should be used 
with the books of Professor Dewey in 
showing the evidential inadequacy of the 
theistic appeal to mystical experience. 
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Twilight or Dawn: A Reply to Barnes 


“"OHE Twilight of Christianity”, by Pro- 

fessor Harry Elmer Barnes, presents a 
challenge which no Christian minister can 
ignore. While disclaiming any desire to 
attack religion, the author’s conclusions, 
if accepted, are peculiarly destructive of 
the Christian religion. It is characterized 
as “the most active and pervasive menace 
to civilization which confronts mankind 
to-day”. Most of the ills which the author 
associates with Christianity are ascribed 
to the exalted position assigned to its 
founder. Orthodoxy makes him a God 
and accepts the Biblical accounts of the 
virgin birth, physical resurrection, and 
second coming. Modernism assigns to him 
a unique place among religious teachers 
and accepts his teaching as the norm of 
human conduct. Professor Barnes quotes 
with approval Robert Keable’s assertion 
that Jesus was an ignorant peasant, con- 
cerning whom little is known, and affirms 
that that little is so vague and inconclu- 
sive that it affords no help to men and 
women who live amid conditions which 
Jesus never knew and are confronted by 
problems of which he was wholly una- 
ware,—as though the principles which un- 
derlie the good life are altered by a change 
of scene or increase in complexity. 

The crux of the book is found in Chap- 
ter VII, entitled “Sanctuary or Labora- 
tory”. In it the author attempts to refute 
the statement that the real controversy is 
not between science and religion but be- 
tween science and theology. Theology, he 
declares, is religion. If so we must be pre- 
pared for some strange consequences. If 
theology is religion then anthropology is 
man, biology is a living organism, cosmol- 
goy is the universe itself, demonology is 
the devil and so on throughout the entire 
alphabetical list of sciences. Religion is 
primarily an experience. It has its origin 
in an awareness of spiritual reality and 
the attempt to establish conscious rela- 
tions with that reality. Theology is the 
intellectual interpretation of that experi- 
ence and, as Dr. Fenn has so often pointed 
out, no error in the interpretation can in- 
validate the experience itself. That 
remains. 

It is in this chapter that Professor 
Barnes makes his familiar three-fold di- 


- vision of all religionists into Fundamental- 


ists, who repudiate the teachings of 
science and base their religion upon an 
infallible seripture; Devout Modernists, 


who accept the conclusions of science with 


regard to the Bible, the creation story, the 
origin of life, etc., but defy these conclu- 
sions in their beliefs concerning God, 
Jesus, the human soul and the life im- 
mortal; and Advanced Modernists, who ac- 
cept the conclusions of science as final 
and allow these conclusions to determine 
both belief and conduct. Of these the 
most consistent are the humanists, who 
not only reject what is contrary to science 
but also refuse to accept what is incapable 


I of scientific demonstration. Thus God and 


and immortality are relegated to 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


the scrap heap while the humanist devotes 
himself to the promotion of human hap- 
piness and prosperity here and now. 

This, according to the concluding chap- 
ter, “Religion in a Secular Age’, is the 
coming religion. To the question why 
such an age needs any religion, the reply 
is that it is needed to organize public 
sentiment in support of all worth-while 
causes. It can have nothing to say as to 
the nature of these causes or the way in 
which they may best be promoted, but 
when “Science and Austhetics’, the twin 
gods of this new religion, have determined 
the end in view and the means to be em- 
ployed, then religion can be called in to 
furnish the moral dynamic. As the new 
religion repudiates the belief in God and 
all that goes with it, it will have no use 
for the theologian. His place will be 
taken by the scientist and the social phi- 
losopher. If the church survives, it must 
abandon many of its present functions and 
become an instrument for the promotion 
of human values. Otherwise it will dis- 
appear, and its place will be taken by 
another and better institution. 


+ 


Even the most casual reading of this 
book must convince one that it is not the 
work of a scientist, or a philosopher, or 
even an historian, for the function of the 
historian is to record facts without preju- 
dice or predilection. Furthermore, no true 
scientist would fail to differentiate be- 
tween the refutation of certain archaic 
beliefs about God and the soul and the 
jiife immortal and the disproof of their 
existence. The book is in reality the work 
of a clever reporter who has sought to dis- 
cover the trend in religion and the possible 
outcome, and then marshaled his facts to 
support his thesis. Much of the material 
which is presented as the product of the 
new science and the exclusive possession 
of the new religion has been a common- 
place in liberal Christian circles for more 
than half a century. If the rejection of 
the ancient beliefs which have been dis- 
eredited by the higher criticism is proof 
of the reconciliation of science and reli- 
gion, then that reconciliation took place 
before Professor Barnes was born. 

Nevertheless the book may be destined 
to render a valuable service. It may do 
what Dr. H. BE. Fosdick declares the new 
humanism is doing, compel certain theists 
to revise their religious concepts. Of this 
I am not sanguine. It must, however, re- 
veal to those who have been enamored 
with the thought of a religion which is 
“good for this world only” and avoids the 
confusion which results from speculation 
concerning the next world, just where such 
a religion leads. No God, no Christ, no 


spiritual reality in this world, and no hope 


for the next. 
What Professor Barnes has failed to 


note is the existence of a fourth group, 
second only to the Fundamentalists in 
numbers and surpassing them all in im- 
portance. It includes those who recognize 
that while the fields of science and of re- 
ligion frequently overlap, they are never 
identical. Science deals with facts; re- 
ligion with values. The function of the 
scientist is observation and deduction; 
that of the religionist is interpretation and 
evaluation. There are those who accept 
the validity of the conclusions of science 
within its own field, but entertain no il- 
lusions as to their finality. We accept 
them as valid for to-day but subject to 
revision, if necessary, to-morrow, and upon 
the basis of these conclusions we try to 
construct a theory of the universe which 
will conserve the highest human values 
and make possible a more abundant life 
for all mankind. Accepting the physical 
world as science reveals it to us, we find 
it easier to interpret this world as the ex- 
pression of conscious and intelligent pur- 
pose than as the result of blind chance. 
Accepting the scientific explanation of the 
origin of man, we find it easier to think 
of him as a living soul, inhabiting an 
earthly body, than as a physical body 
without a soul. Accepting the scien- 
tific version of the nature of human 
personality, we find it easier to con- 
ceive of it as endlessly progressive, ca- 
pable of surviving the dissolution of the 
body and the erash of worlds, than as 
something which appears for,a little time 
and is then snuffed out like a candle. We 
realize that no one of these assumptions 
is capable of scientific proof. As Tenny- 
son has said, “nothing worth proving can 
be proven—nor yet disproven”’. Just as 
the scientist makes certain hypotheses 
based upon the facts already known, and 
then awaits their verification, so we 
formulate our articles of faith, based upon 
the experience of the past, trusting that 
they will be verified by the experience of 
the future, if not in this world, then in 
the next. Thus we are able to give to the 
world a religion which is at once scien- 
tifically defensible and spiritually helpful, 
one which is destined to endure long after 
the new humanism has gone the way of 
that which it most nearly resembles, the 
old Positivism of August Comte. Then it 
will be seen that what Professor Barnes 
has called the twilight of Christianity, is 
in reality the dawn of a permanent and 
enduring religious faith. 


No honest man wants a reason why he 
should do right any more than why he 
should allow the sun to be in the heavens. 
The sun is there and he sees it; and joy 
and light and warmth come, he knows, 
from living under its influence. 

—William M. Salter. 
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CORRES POW D EWiGE 
The Great Alternatives 


Mr. Vanderlaan analyzes Mr. Marzolf, who replies 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

At last it becomes plain what Mr. 
Marzolf is driving at. In his first article 
_ it seemed that this was just another 
Unitarian humanist pronouncement, to 
the effect that ‘modernism’ or liberal 
Protestantism is a halfway house, with- 
out adequate foundation, and must zZive 
way to the humanism that is now under 
discussion among us. His second article 
threw this interpretation out. Now at 
last his standpoint becomes recognizable ; 
but it can be identified only by translating 
from Mr. Marzolf’s terminology into one 
more commonly used. 

Over against orthodoxy, Catholic or 
Protestant, stand at least three distinct 
kinds of modern religion: 

(1) Liberal Protestantism, the ‘“mod- 
ernism” of Mr. Marzolf and of the recent 
Fundamentalism controversy. This is the 
religion of Harnack, most of the great 
German liberals, William Adams Brown, 
Fosdick, ete. This aims to build a Chris- 
tianity on the teachings of Jesus, sifted 
out from the legendary and mythological 
elements of the New Testament. Often 
it clings to the human personality of 
Jesus as a revelation of the character of 
God. It is just as great \a reversal of 
standard historic Christianity as Mr. 
Marzolf contends. 

(2) Catholic modernism, condemned by 
Pope Pius X., the religion of Loisy, 
Tyrrell, ete. Instead of sifting out the 
historical from the legendary, instead of 
pruning away most of traditional Chris- 
tianity in favor of a residuum of literal, 
credible fact and_ scientifically tenable 
doctrine, this Catholic modernism retained 
the whole structure of Catholic belief and 
practice, but treated it all as mythology, 
a work of the human imagination, a piece 
of poetry. Where the liberal Protestant 
rejects the mythological as not tenable, 
the Catholic modernist lovingly clings to 
it, valuing it as what it is. Incidentally, 
is not this the modernism to which 
Santayana refers, saying that it is 
suicide (CHRISTIAN REGISTER, November 
28, page 961) ? 

(3) Our current hwmanism. This, in 
most cases, is nontheistie religion of 
loyalty to human values and ideals. It 
is not Christian at all (this is said not 
at all by way of condemnation, but simply 
for clearness), for it does not build on 
Jesus in any sense, save as a few pro- 
found observations on human life, attrib- 
uted to Jesus, have value. It may appre- 
ciate the poetry of traditional Christian 
belief, but for the most part it senses the 
whole Christian system as something in- 
herently foreign to a modern man’s 
naturalistic outlook. It does not naturally 
deal, even poetically, with the Christian 
God, any more than it normally bothers 
to talk about Odin and Zeus and Ahura 
Mazda. 

Now, where among these opponents of 


orthodoxy does Mr. Marzolf belong? Quite 
clearly, it seems to me, with the second. 
The “modernism” which he justly criti- 
cizes is liberal Protestantism (including 
that type of Unitarianism which considers 
itself pure and original Christianity) ; his 
“cultural humanism” is nothing in the 
world but Catholic modernism. Once 
again, to name and identify in this way is 
not to condemn straight off. 

A few words as to some of his conten- 
tions. In the article of November 28 he 
seems to go all the way to the Christ-myth 
theory of Drews and others—the very 
historical existence of Jesus only a part 
of the mythological structure. He says: 
“If he was an historic person, he was . 
all that the tradition has made him to be, 
the Man-God of the New Testament and 
the Catholie creeds.” One may in all fair- 
ness ask why. Why either the Christ of 
the creeds or a pure product of imagina- 
tion? <A third alternative remains, that 
Jesus was an historic person whose true 
outlines are almost impossible to trace 
through the mists of New Testament faith. 

And what of this Catholic modernist or 
“cultural humanist” approach? Surely 
there will be few who can carry it through 
successfully. How large a part in our 
faith does Greek mythology play? How 
can the Christian mythology, once recog- 
nized as such, play any larger part? Shall 
we not in the end demand that our reli- 
gion stand on beliefs we hold to be posi- 
tively true? At moments it may please 
us to treat the Christian system of doc- 
trine as poetically symbolical of some 
other truths about human life, but this 
cannot long be kept up. Once seen to be 
a mythology, it will sink to the place of 
Arthurian legends or whatever else of the 
kind you will; and we shall be placed 
before the old alternative: either a phi- 
losophical theism of some kind, which may 
or may not accord with some alleged say- 
ing of Jesus but has no’ necessary connec- 
tion with historie Christianity; or the 
“humanism”, the “enlarged naturalism”, 
of Sellars, Julian Huxley, the Randalls 
(father and son), and our Unitarian 


humanists. 


EvLprep C. VANDERLAAN. 


BERKELEY, CALIF, 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The privilege granted me of reading 
Eldred ©. Vanderlaan’s very able and 
gracious letter has been a real pleasure. 
His careful and scholarly analysis of mod- 
ernism in its various forms is rewarding. 

I will first say in my reply that I am 
very glad Mr. Vanderlaan quickly recog- 
nized that I am not making “just an- 
other Unitarian pronouncement” about the 
“humanism that is now under discussion 
among us”. Until the humanism that is 
now being exploited by Unitarians be- 
comes something indefinitely more inclu- 
sive than it has yet, in its mere infancy, 
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been conceived by its propagandists to be, 
it will not become a living, vital, and 
effective movement. It must become as 
all-inclusive and majestic as the Catholic 
Humanism I have outlined. Humanitarian- 
ism will never be a substitute for religion, 
for religion is something far more deeply 
involyed. But where there is a genuine 
religion, there will also be a spirit that 
makes for equality, justice, and good will, 
which in its expression will be a true hu- 
manitarianism. All of this will be em- 
braced within the Catholic Humanism. 
I must make a distinction in the use of 
the term “modernism”. All modern 
thought is modernism in a general way 
of speaking. The religious modernism, 
however, which all of the intellectuals, in- 
cluding the Unitarian humanists, are con- 
demning and exposing, is the modernism 
in orthodox Christianity, which is a half- 
way house, a compromise, and a pretense 
that it is the Christian religion, whereas 
all well-informed scholars know that it is 
not. As Mr. Vanderlaan has said, “It is 
just as great a reversal of standard 
Christianity as Mr. Marzolf contends”, 
und again, “The modernism which he 
justly criticizes is liberal Protestantism 
which considers itself pure and original 
Christianity.” This applies to all forms 
of modernism in orthodox Christianity, 
and equally as much to Catholic modern- 
ism, against which Santayana made his 
pronouncement, and which the Catholic 
Church in her wisdom at once stamped 
out of the Church. To permit it to remain 
in the Church would have been the death 
of Catholic Christianity, as it has been the 
death of Protestant Christianity. No mod- 
ernism can rightly be called Christianity. 
Protestant Christianity collapsed in 
modernism, for the modernists have com- 
plete control of the Protestant sects. 
Unitarians have never been modernists 
in this respect. They broke definitely 
with Protestantism and have never pre- 
tended to be orthodox Christians. The 
Unitarian movement has never been a com- 
promise. Neither is Unitarian humanism 
modernism in this sense. It makes no 
pretense at being the Christian religion, 
and has discovered the futility of the en- 
deavor “to build a Christianity on the 
teachings of Jesus, sifted out from the 
legendary and mythological elements of 
the New Testament”. The cultural hu- 
manism, therefore, which I have defined, 
and which is taking form among the in- 
tellectuals, cannot be called modernism in 
this way. It will not be a compromise, 
nor will it be a pretense at being the 
Christian religion. It will be Christian 
only in so far as it will continue to unfold 
within the cultus known as Christendom, 
and in which the MHebraic-Christian 
mythos will have its place along with all 
of the mythological religions for what 
ever enduring value they may possess. 
The mythological religions of the ages have 
produced all of the seven great arts. We 
can therefore never outgrow their influ- 
ence. If the cultural humanism were 
nothing more than Catholic modernism, it 
would be as reprehensible as any modern- 
ism that claims to be the Christian reli- 
gion. It will, however, be a Catholic Hu- 
manism, inclusive of all the cultural and 
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mythological gifts of all ages and races 
of peoples. It will build upon all human 
values—a new synthesis of the best of all 
human endeavor and achievement for the 
good of mankind. 

Mr. Vanderlaan will recall this state- 
ment in my article, “A Catholic Human- 
ism’: “There are two movements in the 
Western world seeking to lift the human 
race ... Catholic Christianity and scien- 
tific humanism. They both have universal 
and world-unifying possibilities.” I have 
in each of my articles been defining and 
interpreting both of these movements, 
without committing myself, in my writ- 
ings, to either movement. It is because 
of this twofold interpretation that some 
who have not read carefully are puzzled. 

The alternative to the Catholic Human- 
ism is Catholic Christianity, in which, as 
in the Middle Ages, there will arise a 
new humanistic synthesis, a world-unify- 
ing culture bound together by the Chris- 
tian faith. Many intellectuals are return- 
ing to the Catholic faith. 

Religion in the Western world is defi- 
nitely taking shape in the two ways I 
have indicated—a Catholic Christianity— 
all other forms of pseudo-Christianities 
and sub-Christianities are dying out— 
and a scientific and cultural humanism. 
If there is to be a new birth of Chris- 
tianity out of Roman Catholicism, it will 
not be another Protestantism, but a new 
Catholicism: The very principle of Prot- 
estantism is destructive of the Christian 
faith. It will not be a protest, but a 
great affirmation; a return to the Catholic 
Apostolic faith in which Christendom had 
its birth. This Catholicism will be as in- 
clusive of humanism, in its cultural and 
classic meaning, as the scientific human- 
ism must be. But to be Christian, in its 
true meaning, it must hold the Christian 
faith as Catholics have always held it. 

Mr. Vanderlaan asks, ‘Why either the 
Christ of the creeds, or a pure product of 
the imagination?’ He has himself given 
the reason: There is no halfway house. 
It is utterly impossible to construct a liv- 
ing faith upon “the residuum of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, sifted from the traditional 
Christian faith’. It is all one and must 
stand or fall together. 

With just this correction as to the dis- 
tinction of the meaning of the term “mod- 
ernism’’, I am in complete agreement with 
Mr. Vanderlaan. If the cultural human- 
ism would be built upon nothing more 
than a mythological Christian legend, it 
would be as ineffective as Mr. Vanderlaan 
contends, which modern Protestantism has 
already demonstrated; but when it be- 
comes as all-inclusive and majestic as the 
Catholic Humanism I have outlined, it 
will be infinitely greater, and will have 
yast possibilities within its unfolding life. 
I agree with Mr. Vanderlaan that it will 
also “demand that our religion stand on 
beliefs we hold to be positively true”, 
and a “philosophical theism” which will 
answer all of the facts of life as we under- 
stand them. None of the scientific hu- 
manists have denied this philosophical 
theism—the Infinite Veiled Mystery of 
Life, 
prehension. 


Boston, Mass. WirrtaAmM A. MARZOLF. 
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A Definition of Religion 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :—- 


I have been interested in the numerous 
definitions of religion that appear in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, but it seems to me 
that none of them is comprehensive enough. 
Almost every man is religious. At least, 
every man who has an idea of a supreme 
good to be attained is religious; so it re- 
quires a very broad definition to cover all 
of these manifestations. I am going to 
submit my definition for the criticism of 
your readers, hoping to be told where I 
am wrong. 

Religion is the emotion generated by 
the pursuit of an ideal. 

It is high or low, according to the 
quality of the ideal. 


LAWRENCE, KANS. W. M. Backus. 


Not Creator of Everything 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Much of this talk about creation and 
God is somewhat irrelevant to the real 
problem. The controversy seems anti- 
quated. Some one has suggested it is 
about a “1750 model” of God. The stu- 
pendousness of creation is not the impor- 
tant issue, but whether we have a super- 
human leader and helper. 

What do we care how many billion stars 
there are, if they are only stones and gas 
bubbles? To count them is an interesting 
mental exercise, but it gives no strength 
or solace. This world is full of hardships, 
and still fuller of disappointments. 


“When across the inward thought 
Comes the emptiness of life, 
And it seems that earth has nought 
But a vain and weary strife’, 
the question is whether there is any 
reality and hope beyond. Certainly the 
thought of humanity gives no reassurance. - 
There is no such person as Humanity, 
whom we can worship; while men and 
women, singly and collectively, are too 
disappointing in their results to serve as a 
substitute for God. “Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in any child of man, for 
there is no help in them.” 

“Our hope is in God.” But what is God? 
Must we think of God as the creator of all? 
For my part, I find it hard to believe that 
God the Father Almighty, a loving father 
of the character supposed to have been 
revealed by Jesus, is the creator of every- 
thing—when we consider what the term 
“everything” includes. It includes all the 
suffering, both of humankind and of the 
lower animals; the grand humbug that 
life seems to be; and the illusoriness of 


progress. 
Yet experience shows that there is a 
supernal power. The experiences of 


the mystics, of Christian believers, and of 
modern New Thoughters, all show this. 
These experiences are facts of life, as 
much as the researches of science. Mar- 
tineau says (Hours II, S. 16): “This ap- 
propriate and only possible proof is so 
amply furnished in the records and lit- 
erature of the religious life of every age, 
that even from those to whom it may be 
personally foreign, it is not without 
reasonable claims to respect.” 

So, then, we may perhaps “believe in 
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the Holy Ghost”, even though not in the 
Father or the Son. We do not know how 
this Holy Spirit came into being. As Dr. 
Wieman says, we do not know the origin 
of good any more than the origin of evil. 
Furthermore, it is preposterous for us to 
insist on his absolute infinity, and the 
other attributes of deity conventionally 
listed. How do we come to know so 
much about the infinite? The church 
talks too much about attributes of God, 
regarding which it really knows nothing. 

But as a matter of actual observation 
and contact, say many of the wisest and 
best of people, we do know the Holy Spirit. 
This Holy Spirit is power, spiritual power. 
We cannot say that his power is absolutely 
without limit, because we do not know. 
But he appears to be “infinitely superior” 
to us; so perhaps we should devoutly 
seek his guidance and aid in doing the 
best we can see to do, and take this as 
our solution of the problem of God. 

C. Lrg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Originality of Christianity 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


My attention has been called to Rey. 
Charles F. Potter’s rejoinder, November 
28, to my letter which was published 
October 31 in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Nothing is further from my desire or pur- 
pose than to engage in a controversy on 
the merits and demerits of the Humanism 
Mr. Potter represents. I congratulate him 
on his suecess and trust that in mercurial 
New York he will experience no recession 
from the remarkable response he reports. 
But as he objects to my contention that 
there is nothing new in his Humanism 
and bases his objection on what he con- 
siders an analogy in Christianity, I may 
be permitted to say just ad word. Mr. 
Potter asks to remind me (as I show “a 
singular lack of information about how 
religions started’) “that everything in 
Christianity could be found in the re- 
ligions which preceded it, yet Christianity 
was, after all, a new synthesis and a new 
veligion’’. 

But surely only on the basis of a very 
superficial study of the religions that pre- 
ceded Christianity, and more particularly 
the Judaism from which it directly sprang, 
could one conclude that the newness of 
Christianity consisted only of a new 
synthesis. Jesus’ conception of the spirit- 
ual nature in man, and the doctrine of 
love he deduced from it, together with his 
teaching of nonresistance of evil in the 
form of unconquerable oppression, were 
never set forth by any earlier religious 
teacher, and they not only indicate the 
originality of Jesus, but represent also 
permanent contributions to the ethical in- 
sight in mankind, and have generated in 
me a reverence for their incomparable 
Author which I find it difficult to express 
in words. Furthermore, the apostle Paul, 
co-founder with Jesus of Christianity, 
came with a brand-new answer to the old 
question: What shall I do to be saved ?— 
an answer that made Christianity a new 
religion clearly differentiated from the 
parent Judaism. 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 

New Yor, N.Y. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 9, 


Childish Religious Education 


UIETLY, ALMOST GRAVELY, the people 
@) who call themselves religious educators are 
facing the fact that a crisis is here. How can they 
tell the children? They only await the hour when 
it will be possible for them to put out lesson courses 
in harmony with the principles which underlie all 
respectable education. Be it said to their pre- 
eminent praise that the work of the educators in 
the church is fundamentally scientific, but they 
have to proceed with caution, and in instances by 
stealth. Always before them and about them in 
their sects is the orthodoxy which must be saved, 
and let truth take what comes to her! 

Our own free church school leaders are facing 
the problem of changing the entire course of study. 
That is due to nothing so much as the theological 
revolution. Tie REGISTER alone of church papers 
in these United States has been informing its 
readers about the meaning of the overturning for 
five years and more. It is a fact that the studies 
which our communion publishes go into schools of 
more than a score of other denominations, which is 
truly astonishing, considering the tone of ortho- 
doxy, and it also is an illustration of the fact that 
for all the stupid fundamentalism and spineless 
modernism in the religion of this country there are, 
here and there, ministers who have broken through. 
They want the best that freedom in religion can 
produce. 

But we Unitarians have by no means assumed 
that our studies are a finished perfection. On the 
contrary, there is great dissatisfaction with what 
we have. This is no secret, and indeed the truth 
ought to be widely known. They who are respon- 
sible for the materials are chief among the advo- 
cates that now and here we must cast away the out- 
worn and untrue basic ideas in religious education. 
This statement will not be surprising to many 
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Unitarians, but there are some among us who have 
the conservative temper to the point of resistance 
against advancement to the theological position to 
which we are all compelled to come. 

What that position will be, we do not know now 
in the terms of accurate definition. On THE REG- 
ISTER we receive every day virtual demands from 
eager inquirers that we give the theological ideas 
that we hold and that Unitarians support. We can 
only reply that it is impossible at this stage to make 
out a respectable statement of doctrine to which 
any general assent could be given. But this we do 
know, that much of what we are now teaching our 
children in our church school courses is on its 
way out. 

It is possible to be quite emphatic about that con- 
dition, and it is not difficult to point to at least one 
cardinal idea that leading religious educators have 
all but abandoned. We mean the doctrine of God 
the Father as it is commonly taught. The most re- 
markable study of this subject which we have ever 
read appeared in the December issue of Religious 
Education, which, by the way, every minister and 
church school leader must have in order to do in- 
telligent work. Sophia Lyon Fahs, who lectures 
on religious education at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and conducts the well-known Union School of 
Religion, writes on the deservedly stinging subject, 
“How Childish Should a Child’s Religion Be?” 

The child gets the Father concept of God from 
its own parent. The little one learns gradually 
about the unseen God in terms of reverence, love, 
and obedience to its earthly father, and this de- 
velops into a religion in which emotion is consid- 
ered more important than intelligence. In the 
author’s words, “Feeling tones are considered more 
important for the child than the meaning of 
words”. The heavenly Father is like the earthly 
father, only greater and better. But the unfortu- 
nate fact is there is no change in concepts as the 
child grows, and he continues to be a child in his 
emotional attitudes toward the larger realities of 
life because he has been given a religion made 
“after the pattern of his early protected and attrac- 
tive home”. 

How pathetic, we say, is the state of many of our 
people, who, when disillusionment comes, and they 
find the universe and humanity and life itself al- 
together different from the lessons learned at 
mother’s knee, still hold to nursery tales of God! 
In the things of the world they are mature, in a 
way, because they have to be; in religion they are 
in a pre-adolescent stage of development. What a 
trial they are to ministers! 

One pastor asked Mrs. Fahs if in the Union 
School of Religion they taught that God was a loy- 
ing heavenly Father. He said: “You know, our 
church has been teaching this sort of thing to its 
children for a generation. Now some of the chil- 
dren are grown up, and I have to spend all my time 
as I make pastoral calls trying to explain why it is 
that God has not taken care of them.” 

Religion in the mature life of these people, who 
ought to have put off childish things, is infantile 
and tragic, because as children they were condi- 
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tioned to definite religious beliefs. They remain in 
arrested development. Here enters the whole rea- 
son of religions intolerance, and mean orthodoxy 
also. It cannot be otherwise. The methods of in- 
struction in the church schools which answer all 
ultimate questions with finality can produce noth- 
ing other than these deadly results. 

We agree completely with the writer that the evil 
is in giving to a child any idea prematurely. The 
ultimate mystery of life about which the child won- 
ders should not be killed off by a hard and fast 
definition. It seems to Mrs. Fahs “that the word 
‘God’ should be left out of the picture”. What the 
child needs is an opportunity to make its own crea- 
tion. It should ask questions. The questions 
should not be answered, because they really cannot 
be. Parents who glibly dispose of the child by say- 
ing, God did this and that, are the child’s religious 
enemies. Our churches are full of them. God is for 
the child a magician, a giant, a benevolent all- 
powerful old gentleman. It is terrible. 

What should the teacher and the parent say to 
the child? “Your asking me this question makes 
me realize that you are growing up, for you have 
asked a question which grown-ups for thousands of 
years have been wishing they could answer. 
Perhaps some day you will understand what God 
is and what we ourselves are and what we should 
live for.” When we reach the unknown, we should 
admit it. 

To use the word “God” to bolster up waning au- 
thority in the Church, or to say God approves this 
and disapproves that, in human conduct, is a sin 
against the child. God, says the author, did not 
make the Commandments; they are “of man’s own 
making”, and since it is so, “the ancient disciplin- 
ary God of fiat is gone”. 

Thus the reader will get the intimations of a com- 
plete abandonment of prevailing methods in reli- 
gious education. But read the whole article. “Our 
children need most of all adult friends who try to 
understand their real problems, and who will 
whole-heartedly join with them in studying the 
facts of life. Where teachers have been willing to 
spend their energies trying to create conditions for 
children in which finer understandings and appre- 
ciations might develop, they have often been 
thrilled to discover in children unexpected possi- 
bilities for creative thought and endeavor.” 


Political Prosperity Talk 


ECAUSE he could stand it no longer, Dr. John 

Howard Melish, Holy Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., burst into denunciation of the political 
prosperity talk while six million workers, accord- 
ing to estimate, are unemployed, and, as a part of 
the hideous condition, employers are lowering the 
dead line so that a man of fifty cannot get a job! 
John T. McCutcheon, the greatest of ali our car- 
toonists, draws a picture for his paper, The 
Tribune, Chicago, entitled “A Man Looking for 
Work”. It is a winter scene, and a lone man in the 
snow is tramping from place to jplace seeking 
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employment. In his hand is a paper with the bold 
headline, “Hoover Prescribes Work”. The man 
says to himself, “I wish he had mentioned where.” 

Who is to blame? The capitalist? His reply, as 
our neighbor, The Baptist, says, is that he can em- 
ploy only as many men as will yield him profit. 
Industry in this larger sense is all on a private, 
competitive, and, in the social aspect, unintelligent 
basis. Mr. Hoover sees the wrong, and rallies the 
leaders to make it right, but, if we may say so, he 
permits the polticians to publish a lot of economic 
lies while millions suffer and other millions in 
better state think the world is comfortable because 
they are. The President ought to tell us the truth, 
and forget his political advisers. 

It is our business as a government to get this 
thing fixed. We take care of public health, of agri- 
culture, of education, of social morals, of taxation, 
of interstate commerce. All these. Here is some- 
thing nearer to every one of us than any of such 
things. It is the source of livelihood, of life itself. 
And six million tramp broken-hearted through a 
bitter winter! Dr. Melish cries out, true lover of 
his kind, against what he rightly calls a conspiracy 
in the Republican Party. The Democratic poli- 
ticians if they were in power would be the same, 
but they would not get away with it as the Repub- 
licans do. There is a misrepresentation of a tragic 
situation, and it reaches to the “downmost em- 
ployees”. The favorites in business, in corpora- 
tions, are taken care of—but the multitudes! How 
long will we stifle our humanity? Ah, yes, this 
beautiful brotherhood of man. 


In Daily Use 


en READER will be interested in vivid and 
specific evidence that the Bible is the richest 
source of simple expressions in daily use. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Book, though its style is 
not that which belongs to our day, has handed 
down to us words and phrases which are so com- 
mon we think they grew out of our own life. Our 
neighbor The Churchman has cited forty-two in- 
stances of these Biblical verbal origins; we are giv- 
ing merely the references, trusting the family, 
gathered in the living-room, will check off the words 
and sayings : 


1. Ecclesiastes xii. 12. 22. alOD< XIX: 20, 
2. 1 Timothy. iii. 3. 23. Revelation ii. 27. 
3. Genesis xlix. 4. 24. Heclesiastes viii. 8. 
4. Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 25. Matthew xxiii. 27. 
5. 1 Thessalonians i. 3. 26. Mark v. 9. 
6. 1 Samuel xiii. 14. 27. Luke viii. 35. 
7. Psalm evii. 27. 28. 1 Corinthians ix. 22. 
8. Ezekiel xxi. 21. 29. 1 Corinthians xv. 52. 
9. Zechariah ix. 12. 30. Eeclesiastes v. 12. 

. Isaiah ii. 4. 


10. Eeclesiastes i. 9. B 
11. Ecclesiastes viii. 15. 32. Titus i. 15. 

12. Habakkuk ii. 2. . 1 Peter iv. 8. 

13. Micah iv. 4. . Ecelesiasticus iv. 20. 
14. Ecclesiastes ix. 4. . Romans ii. 11. 

15. Genesis xy. 15. . Matthew v. 138. 

16. Jeremiah xiii. 23. Mathew xxii. 5. 
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17. Psalm exlvi. 3. 38. Luke xxiii. 50. 
18. Psalm exxxix. 9. 39. John viii. 4. 
19.. Exodus ii. 22. 40. Matthew xvi. 3. 


20. Exodus x. 21. 41. Acts xvii. 5. 
21. 1 Kings xix. 12. 42. Job xxxii. 9. 
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€ lem The Jews accuse the British of being too 
A Post War Prob © friendly toward the Arabs. Under the 
W. A. VROOMAN mandate given by the League of Nations, 
PALESTINE, To-pAy AND ‘To-morrow. By the British are responsible for the main- 


John Haynes Holmes. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $2.50. 


After an eloquent and intensely inter- 
esting account of his journeyings to and 
fro in Palestine, under the most favor- 
able conditions for observation, Mr. 
Holmes plunges into a masterly discus- 
sion of the Zionist movement, its achieve- 
ments and difficulties. Zionism is for him 
transfigured into a glorious enterprise by 
which the great ideals of Israel may be 
realized. For ages the Jews have been 
kept alive by the hope of the restoration 
of the glories of Zion, for which is now 
being mobilized the wealth and power of 
dispersed Israel. “Zionism means a re- 
covered, restored, and regenerated Israel. 
Not, as had been taught by the rabbis and 
seers of the synagogue, through a divine 
person, the Messiah, leading his people out 
of bondage; but by the people undertaking 
their own deliverance, and thus making 
the race its own Messiah.” We wonder 
how many Jews in bondage to American 
prosperity desire the deliverance that 
would transfer them to the rocky and 
barren hills of Palestine. Not a few, 
perhaps the majority, would say with 
Felix Adler: “For my part,\I am not and 
never can be a Zionist. I am a dreamer, 
not of Zion, but of America; I am’ not 
a Palestinian, but an American.” Mere 
Gentiles, then, should not be blamed for 
lacking enthusiasm. 

According to Mr. Holmes, this subsidized 
enterprise to colonize Palestine with a 
portion of dispersed Israel and to make 
it the home of Jewish nationalism adds 
another to the hard post-war problems of 
the nations. The land has been for cen- 
turies in possession of an Arab population 
under Turkish rule. It is a poor, barren, 
and treeless country, incapable of support- 
ing a large population. At present it has 
a population of 794,331, of whom only 
149,555 are Jews. The wealth of world- 
wide Israel is to be called upon to buy 
out the Arabs and place the Jews in con- 
trol of the country. This is a business 
proposition to which the bulk of the Arabs 
object. They resent the transfer of their 
homeland to Jewish immigrants. So deep 
is the resentment that, but for the pres- 
ence of British soldiers, nobody knows 
how far the warfare between the two 
peoples might have gone. Peace is main- 
tained by the British, with the result that 
“the exultation and arrogance of the Jews 
are largely gone’. The Jews and the 
Arabs appear on the scene as fierce and 
contentious rivals for the same country. 
The advantage lies with the Jews in the 
possession of more money and higher cul- 
ture, acquired by long residence in West- 
ern lands. The Arabs hold the British 
responsible for encouraging the Jewish as- 
pirations for a national home in Palestine. 


tenance of peace. The Arabs want Pales- 
tine to be an Arab state, the Jews want 
it to be a Jewish state. The Arabs are 
in the majority, but the Jews have the 
most money and influence. So the battle 
rages. The British antagonize both rivals 
in the effort to keep the peace and ad- 
minister justice. The Jews, Mr. Holmes 
describes as “a stricken and unhappy race 
returning to a land which is their own 
to build again the homes and altars from 
which they were driven by the sword”. 
The Arabs dispute this, and contend that 
the land has been theirs for centuries and 
that they were not responsible for what 
the Romans did to the Jews. We do not 
wonder that the British see some justice 
in the position of the Arabs. It is ad- 
mitted that “the English want to be just 
and try to be just in Palestine’, but it is 
not justice the Jews want so much as the 
land. Hence the conflict. But in spite of 
that conflict, Mr. Holmes, with his strong 
enthusiasm for the cause of Zion, is forced 
to admit the benefits that have followed 
British occupation. Everywhere, condi- 
tions of life have been improved for all; 
and while the French place 50,000 troops 
in Syria to control that country, one is 
amazed to find in Palestine only five or 
six hundred British soldiers. This, in it- 
self, is a high tribute to the justice of 
the British rule. But owing to the British 
attitude of indifference to the nationalist 
ambitions of Zionists, after giving en- 
couragement to the Jews to found a na- 
tional home in Palestine, which the Arabs 
now regard as an affront to their political 
pride, Mr. Holmes says that “in every 
deeper and truer aspect of the situation 
the entrance of England upon the scene 
was a tragedy”. It would seem that he 
is not satisfied with British rule in Pales- 
tine. He believes the Arabs incapable of 
establishing a progressive civilized state 
and deplores the efforts of Jewish national- 
ists to convert Palestine into a Jewish 
state. What he would suggest as a better 
solution of the situation is left to the 
imagination of the reader, and we are 
left with little light upon any ultimate 
solution of the difficulty. However, Mr. 
Holmes has with fine insight and power 
given us an outline of a very perplexing 
situation. 


Perils of Orthodoxy 


Rossing Yours or Its RELIGION. By James 
F. Halliday. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

An interesting human document, ob- 
viously semi-autobiographical. ‘The story 
of a young man brought up in traditional, 
conservative orthodox circles, who goes to 
a great university intending to study for 
the ministry, who has his faith blown to 
atoms by an _ iconoclastic professor: of 
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philosophy, and who slowly rebuilds his re- 
ligion from the ground up under the in- 
fluence of a wise and progressive minister. 
Those who are robbing .youth of its reli- 
gion to-day, he says, are not the radicals 
and the iconoclasts, but the hide-bound 
religionists who insist on the verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible and the literal ac- 
ceptance of the creeds. The author writes 
in a readable, journalistic style, not too 
profound to repel the attention of the 
average reader, though the critical might 
take exception to his terminology here and 
there. The religion at which the author 
finally arrives is substantially a conserva- 
tive Unitarianism. It is rather appalling 
to find that he apparently has not the 
slightest idea that there is a body of 
churches which for decades has been pro- 
claiming the interpretation of religion 
which he has discovered for himself. The 
book is a convincing picture of the des- 
perate need of multitudes of young people 
to-day for an enlightened religion. As 
such, it is a valuable document; other- 
wise it has not much to offer the Uni- 


tarian reader. H. W. F. 
One Way Out 
THE RECOVERY OF RELIGION. By Dwight 


Bradley. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

That these are days of doubt and ques- 
tioning goes without saying. One of the 
distinctive signs of the times is theo- 
logical unsettlement. In questions of re- 
ligious belief, throngs of persons find 
themselves perplexed, uncertain as_ to 
what remains as a ground for positive 
faith. To rescue those caught in the 
quicksands of doubt, a host of theologians 
and near-theologians are offering their 
particular brand of enlightenment and 
salvation. The air is clamorous with 
their cries of, “Lo, here! Lo, there!” The 
number of panaceas for the bewilderment . 
prevailing is beyond calculation, and it is 
growing greater every day. Among the 
thinkers contributing to the discussion is 
Dwight Bradley, whose book, The Re- 
covery of Religion, outlines one way out 
of the wilderness both pertinent and sug- 
gestive. Mr. Bradley is a Congregational 
minister, pastor of a church in Webster 
Groves, a suburb of St. Louis. His book 
shows him to be a clear thinker, as well 
as a theological progressive, possessing 
wide knowledge. His spirit is fearless 
but friendly. He wastes no time in at- 
tacking other creeds. He indulges in no 
diatribes against people who disagree with 
him. At the same time, his sympathies 
are catholic. His argument is construc- 
tive no less than scholarly and manifestly 
sincere. We like the tone with which he 
opens his discussion and carries it through 
to its final conclusion. Briefly stated, Mr. 
Bradley’s thesis is this: “To-day man 
finds himself confronted by an inevitable 
dilemma. He faces two worlds, the sub- 
jective and the objective. To ignore 
either, to pretend that it does not exist, 
means a life distorted, hopelessly one- 


sided. Science reveals the objective 
world. The reality of that world must 
be accepted. Its recognition is good as 


far as it goes. And the same thing is 
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true of the world within the individual. 
This also is real. But to live wholly in 
this world of introspection and mysticism 
is as morally and intellectually unhealthy 
as to interpret existence solely in terms 
of matter. Hence, only by means of a 
philosophy of life which shall be a syn- 
thesis of both worlds, a harmonizing of 
religion and science, can the individual 
believer find peace. In personal spiritual 
experience, kindled by the exercise of the 
ereative reason in union with “the out- 
reach of the soul in worship’, exists a 
world containing all that is vital in the 
other two. Man may become a mate- 
rialist by denying the inner life. “He 
may have religion by becoming completely 
a mystic and abandoning science. Or he 
can have it by accepting both the outer 
world of science and the inner world of 
religion, and living in both worlds as a 
full-rounded human being.” His one hope 
is to live in “a world embracing both the 
objective and the subjective, and one in 
which man in his further development 
must learn to live as a unified and in- 
tegrated personality”. This argument is 
presented in language terse and always 
intelligible. Mr. Bradley writes with sin- 
cerity and clarity. He does not darken 
counsel with an obscure terminology. He 
is also a consistent liberal. As to his phi- 
losophy, we are not competent to judge; 
but we have found his book interesting 
and inspiring. A. R. H. 


A Prize Novel 


Iv’s A GREAT War. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


By Mary Lee. Boston: 


$2.50. 


It’s a great book, in more senses than 
one. It has a great war for its theme, 
and is nearly six hundred pages long. It 
is the winner, with Scanlon’s God Have 
Mercy Upon Us, of the publishers’ $25,000 
prize. Miss Lee says that a book about 
~the war cannot be short, for the war was 
interminably long to those who were in 
it, and only a long book can create the 
impression of interminable length. This 
is one of the first books to give us a pic- 
ture of the war as seen by a woman. The 
heroine, Anne Wentworth, has service in 
a hospital, in an air-service office in Paris, 
in a Y. M. C. A. canteen, and with the 
army of occupation in Germany after the 
armistice. Her verdict on it all is rather 
damning to those who believe that our 
share in the war was a_ high-minded 
crusade. Anne sees the terrible waste, 
sacrifice, and incompetence which attend 
most wars. Men and women are not at 
their best in war. If religion is what one 
does with his leisure—and large parts of 
one’s time in war is leisure—the religion 
of war should be grand, but it is not. 
Most of the people fn this book lost what 
religion they had; and when the war 
ended with our refusal to enter the League 
of Nations, and our elevating the un- 
speakable Harding to the presidency, they 
were completely disillusioned; and the 
book ends in a minor key. 

One sees the American soldier and the 
American officer in all sorts of situations. 
How they swore! An average of four or 
five d——s to a page sometimes! How 
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brave they were, and how cowardly! How 
amorous and how chivalric! On _ the 
whole, the enlisted men show up better 
than the officers. There is love-making 
of all sorts, and one love affair of great 
beauty and wholesomeness, but, alas, the 
man went over the top and was seen no 
more. A word should be said about the 
style in which the book is written. It is 
staccato, impressionistic, strangely tan- 
talizing at first. Zounds, why doesn’t the 
woman tell her story in flowing prose! 
But after a while, the sheer magic of the 
thing grips one, and he goes on approv- 
ingly. Here is a sample, taken at random: 
“Morning. Sunlight sparkling on the 
white snow. Beyond it, spruces pointing 
grimly skyward. Ann shut her window. 
Last night—Good- God— Better stay in 
your room. Stick there, till that old beast 
has left town. Hunger. Your breakfast. 
No matter. After ten, you could eat 
erackers in the canteen.” This book is 
convincing. It is another document to 
teach the utter futility of war. We liked 
it, and commend it. E. F, 


A Source Book 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JEWISH HWTHICS. By 
Armin H. Koller. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

Lovers of history come, in time, to have 
a great desire for sources. They realize 
that the ablest and most truth-loving 
writers are often affected by unconscious 
bias. Sometimes the historian develops 
an elaborate tale from very meager 
sources, filling out the gaps in information 
by a fertile imagination. This is a source 
book on the foundations of Jewish ethics. 
The compiler, Dr. Bernfeld, aims to let 
the teaching of Judaism speak for itself. 
The brief introductions that precede each 
chapter are but simple explanations. The 
text is composed of translations from the 
Bible and later Jewish literature. There 
are prayers and passages from the Talmud 
and from the Jewish philosophy of reli- 
gion of the Middle Ages and of modern 
times. What we have here is not an 
essay about Judaism, but Judaism in its 
self-expression. The author aims to give 
us both the “what” and the “how.” This 
first volume will be followed by four 
others on The Ethics of the Individual, 
Social Bthics in Judaism, God, and Juda- 
ism among Religions. The translation, by 
Dr. Koller from the second revised Ger- 
man edition. G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur Gosppt Nospopy Knows. By Earl Stuc- 
store Chase. Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany. Paper, twenty-five .cents. 

A plea for the religion taught by Jesus 
himself, as contrasted with the Christi- 
anity proclaimed by the churches. Search- 
ing and well reasoned. 


INVITATION TO DANGER. By Alfred Stanford. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.50. 


_ In Navigator, a fictionized biography of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, Mr. Stanford proved 
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that he possessed the gift of historical 
imagination in marked degree. The same 
gift is the most telling characteristic of 
his novel, Invitation to Danger. With 
genuine vividness and force, he makes the 
New York of the eighteen-forties come 
alive again. His description of a sailing 
vessel’s passage round the Horn also has 
real power. Through the pages of this 
story blow the salt-laden winds of ocean. 
A pretty, if somewhat conventional, love 
story ties the incidents together. 
A.R. H. 


Look HOMEWARD, ANGEL. By Thomas Wolfe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

We gather from the jacket that the 
publishers kept this book three years 
before they published it. In our judg- 


ment, they ought to have burned it. It 
is the small-town life of a small-town 
family of futilitarians. But why write 


of them? They could swear, and visit 
brothels, and quarrel no end; but what of 
it? Even the similes in this foul book 
are vile. Why? To mirror life? We 
could stand a little low life if there was 
some high ideals; but this book has none. 
We confess a supreme distaste for such 
sentences as “Came a day,” and the man’s 
vocabulary is beyond us. Here are some 
words culled at random: “alexin’, ‘“‘oc- 
topal’, ‘funky’, “convolved”, “conspirate’, 
“vabular’, ‘“adyts”’, “bigged’’, “‘calvered” ; 
but why go on? One disgusting situation 
follows another until we are nauseated. 
Why did a reputable house put out such 
a book? E. F. 


THE NO-NATION GIRL. 
York: The Century Company. 


By Bvans Wall. 
$2.50. 
Much modern fiction is nothing if not 
psychological. The aim of many novelists 
to-day is to reveal the aspirations, in- 
stincts, appetites, which go to the making 
of personality. We are also getting a good 
deal of fiction which deals with the Ameri- 
can Negro. In his first novel, Evans Wall 
combines the two tendencies in a story 
whose purpose is to portray the inclina- 
tions, traits, emotions that fight for 
mastery in the inner life of a young 
mulatto girl, illegitimate daughter of a 
white father and a Negro mother, living 
in the Louisiana swamp country. A 
secondary element is the effect of this 
environment upon the character of the 
young white man who is the hero of her 
romance. The story is dramatic. The 
plot is skillfully constructed. Incidents 
follow one another with logical conclu- 
siveness. The various descriptions of 
scenery are colorful and impressive. Mr. 
Wall knows the country and _ people 
whereof he _ writes. His novel is a 
tragedy narrated with considerable power. 
As a first novel, it shows genuine promise. 
A.R. H. 


New 


A DaAILy DIGEST OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS FOR 1930. Select Notes (Peloubet’s) 
on the same. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 


These notes have been appearing for 
fifty-six years. A useful anthology of il- 
lustrative and pedagogic material. Sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of evangelicalism. 
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The Princess Who Cried for the Moon 


GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITNEY 


No fairy in all fairyland had greater 
reason to be happy than Princess Lack- 
Joy. Every morning her father, King No- 
Luck, sent dozens of sprites to .gather 
diamond dewdrops from the grass. These 
dewdrops were given to Princess Lack- 
Joy, but they did not make her happy. 
She would play with them for a few 
minutes and then leave them lying care- 
lessly about on the ground. Long before 
midday they would disappear, no fairy 
knew whither. 

Queen Full-of-Care, the mother of Lack- 
Joy, kept a host of sprites busy making 
dresses for her little daughter. They 
fashioned gowns from pink rose petals and 
knitted soft garments from the silken 
threads that spiders left upon the grass. 
But, alas for the work of the faithful 
sprites! When Lack-Joy went to bed at 
night, she always left her clothes in an 
untidy heap on the floor. In no time at 
all the lovely garments were limp and 
crushed, 

Other fairies often said of her: “Why 
is it that Lack-Joy never looks well- 
dressed? She has more clothes than all 
the rest of us together; yet she comes to 
parties in dresses that are wrinkled and 
soiled. She always looks unhappy, too. 
I wonder why!” 

King No-Luck wondered why, too. At 
last he gave out word far and wide that 
upon the youth bringing a gift which gave 
joy to his daughter he would bestow half 
his kingdom. 

Great excitement followed. From morn 
until eve fairies rode forth on beetles, 
dragon flies, and June bugs to seek gifts 
which might bring happiness to Lack-Joy. 
A few fairies, too poor to provide them- 
selves with steeds, set out on foot. 

In a month’s time they began to return, 
weary and worn from their hard quest. 
They brought with them rare and beauti- 
ful gifts, gold chipped from a ray of sun- 
shine, a wand wrought from silver moon- 
light, a necklace of frost crystals; but 
Lack-Joy was pleased with none of them. 

King No-Luck was in despair. “My 
dear child’, he said, ‘vou are, indeed, 
hard to please. Can you think of any- 
thing which would make you happy? 
Only tell me what you wish, and, if pos- 
sible, I will procure it for you.” 

“Father”, answered Lack-Joy, “there is 
one thing, and one thing only, which I 


My Sand Bridge 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


I built a bridge. 

IT hope the sea 

Will flow in under it for me. 

I want my bridge to last all day— 
Sometimes sand things are washed away 
T hope it will be strong enough, 

Because the waves are often rough! 


desire. In the sky at night I have seen 
a huge golden ball. When that golden 
ball is mine, I shall be content.” 

“Ah”, replied King No-Luck, “that is the 
Moon. I have known many a person to 
sigh for it; but no one, so far as I know, 
has yet been able to obtain it for himself. 
However, I shall do what I can, for I 
desire above all things to see you happy.” 

Once more King No-Luck called the 
youthful fairies of his kingdom together. 
This time he asked them to set out in 
quest of the Moon. He promised the hand 
of his daughter in marriage to the one 
who should bring back this golden ball 
which Princess Lack-Joy desired more 
than anything else. 

This time the fairies who rode forth 


Behold How Near Is Heaven 


Behold, how near is heaven! 
To-day I met a child 

Among the nodding daisies, 

And God looked down and smiled. 


A meadow lark was singing, 
The wind was from the sea; 
And there was not a shadow 
Between my God and me. 


And there was not a sorrow 
In all the singing blue, 

And not a leaf or petal 
But danced because I knew. 


Behold how near is heaven ! 

Let men say what they may-— 

I know; for on the meadow 

I walked with God to-day. 
—Vivian Yeiser Laramore. 


Sentence Sermon 


You cannot perceive beauty but with 
a serene mind.—Henry D. Thoreau. 


to do his bidding were gone a long. long 
time. It was a year before the first one 
returned, bent and crippled from the hard- 
ships he had endured. 

“May it please your Majesty”, he said to 
King No-Luck, “it is useless to reach for 
the Moon. Many of us who set out on this 
quest have perished in the attempt, and 
those who return at all will be forced to 
come empty-handed.” 

Sorrowfully, the king 
daughter with this message. 
Joy learned that the Moon was out of 
reach, she desired it more than ever. One 
night, as she looked at the golden globe 
hanging in the sky, she said to herself: 

“IT must have the Moon! If nobody 
will get it for me, I must try to get it 
myself. I shall climb the highest moun- 
tain I ean find. Perhaps from its top I 
can reach the Moon.” 

When Princess Lack-Joy arrived at the 
top of the highest mountain in fairyland 


went to his 
When Lack- 
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she reached and reached as far as she 
could into the sky, but she was not able 
to touch the Moon, not even by standing 
on her toes. She finally sat down and 
wept. Tears gushed from her eyes and 
ran down the mountain side in two big 
streams. She cried so long a time that at 
last there was nothing left of her but the 
tears which continued to flow in two 
rivulets down the mountain. 

To-day people who pass that way stop 
to admire the two beautiful waterfalls. 
They call them the ‘I'win Cascades, and 
few persons there are who knew that the 
cascades, in reality, are the tears of the 
princess who cried for the Moon. 

[All rights reserved] 


Because of Crutches 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 

A small mill pond lay in an open field. 
Once that field had been a beautiful wood- 
land, but now there was not a tree in 
sight. An old cellar-hole was at one side, 
where some years before there had been 
a sawmill. Now, only the pond remained. 

It was a chilly day and ice had formed 
on the pond. It was so thick at one end 
that investigating boys were sure it was 
right for skating. When they came back 
with their skates they brought with them 
a boy on crutches, Jack Douglas. They 
liked to have him with them, for he was 
the merriest boy in all their group. It 
seemed as if his tongue tried to make up 
for the weakness of his thin legs. 

Often, when it was cold, they would 
bundle him up in their extra sweaters and 
coats while they kept themselves warm 
skating, so he could sit by the edge of the 
pond while they played on the ice. This 
morning they piled their wraps on him 
with many a jest, and ran off to skate 
saying: “Now Fido, keep watch of our 
coats while we skate!” Fido was their 
pet name for him. 

So “Fido” Jack sat on the bank and 
snuggled gratefully down among the coats 
and sweaters. Of course, deep down in 
his heart, he was longing to skate just as 
much as they—but there was no use re- 
membering such things, he had learned. 
It just tore your insides to pieces think- 
ing about things you couldn’t ever do! 
But he could make them laugh, and their 
laughter rang out clear and shrill as he 
tossed them merry jokes from the bank. 

Once a boy nearly fell in and was 
dragged back to safety just in time by 
Dick Tolman, a tall, kindly boy who al- 
ways remembered to look after the smaller 
children wherever he was. As Jack 
watched Dick, he wished with all his heart 
that he could have been in Dick’s place 
and saved that boy... But that thought 
only brought all the others that he 
mustn’t remember. 

All at once there was a crack like a 
pistol shot, and with a splash Dick him- 
self went under and was now struggling 
to the surface. There was neither stick 
nor rope in sight. But as the boys looked 
frantically about them, Jack was tying 
three sweaters together and hitching them 
to both his crutches. 

“Take these, Ned”, 


he cried to the 
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nearest boy. ‘Hold on to one crutch and 
slide the other out to Dick. Quick!” 

Ned grabbed them and did as told. 

“Lie down, Ned. Tom, take hold of his 
legs so he won’t get in, too.” 

Dick’s head appeared for the second 
time and he grasped one crutch. The ice 
creaked. : 

“Get off the ice, all you other boys!” 
ealled Jack. ‘Give him a chance!” 

Again the ice creaked, but it held, and 
little by little Dick was drawn to safety. 
One crutch snapped just as Dick reached 
firm ice, but Jack had no more need for 
erutches that day, for he was carried in 
triumph on the shoulders of his comrades 
right to his own door. And after that, 
those boys loved “Fido” more than ever, 
and always took him along “for safety”, 
they told him. 

“And to think”, said Jack to his mother, 
afterwards, “if I’d had legs like the rest, 
Dick would have been drowned!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Colored Snow 


It seems curious that, in any place in 


the world, snow should be colored; but, 


as a matter of fact, there are four distinct 
localities in which it may be seen. In the 
Arctic regions, there are large and small 
patches of a blood-red color. For many 
years, scientists were puzzled not only by 
the Arctic colored snow, but also by the 
carmine-colored snow found in the Alps. 
After much research, they learned that 
the color resulted from minute particles 
of pollen dust blown from the red snow 
plant. 

In the Himalayas, much the same condi- 
tions exist, and the color is of a reddish 
tint, with an occasional change to dark 
yellow. Sometimes banks of red and yel- 
low snow lie almost side by side. 

Perhaps the most curious of all is the 
chocolate-colored snow found in the north- 
eastern part of China. This, however, is 
not caused by plant dust. It is one of 
the noted phenomena of China, and not 
only does the fallen snow have this color, 
but, while a storm is raging, the snow in 
the air is of the same hue. The reason 
lies in the vast dust storms of the Gobi 
Desert. When such a dust storm occurs, 
the fine sand is carried for hundreds of 
miles across the country. In winter, when 
a snowstorm rages, the snow and dust 


mingle, giving the astonished traveler the 


new experience of being in a chocolate 
snowstorm. 

These storms in the Gobi Desert begin 
in midwinter and continue until the latter 
part of June; so that, during the winter, 
a chocolate snowstorm is a frequent occur- 


rence, although its extent may be limited 
‘to a small area. 


Sometimes, however, 
such a storm is carried for hundreds of 
miles to the east coast. 

Occasionally other phenomena occur, as, 
for example, when one of those wild 
storms, approaching a hurricane in force, 
sweeps over a vast acreage of land. Then 
it picks up everything movable, and beans, 
cereals, and even frogs are earried for a 
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score of miles or more. Frogs are thus 
earried when the storm sweeps over a 
shallow pond, scoops up all the water, and 
leaves a mudhole in its stead. .Many frogs, 
earried through the air in this way, live 
through the experience. 


The Old Rush Light 


More than a century ago, people had 
almost no lighting conveniences. Even the 
common lamps of the present day were 
luxuries to the poorer classes, and could 
be afforded only by the rich. The usual 
method of lighting the homes was by a 
rush light. The people of Ireland and 
Hngland were the original users of rushes 
for lighting, and the process of making 
such lights is interesting. 

Late in the summer, the old people, and 
all those unable to help with the haying 
and harvesting, went out in little parties 
and cut rushes (like our flags of the 
meadows), bundled them into sheaves, and 
took them home. First they were soaked 
for twenty-four hours in water to keep 
them from becoming brittle; then they 
were peeled and sorted very carefully into 
piles, according to their size and plump- 
ness. 

The peeling was done only by the ex- 
pert, for one strip of the green covering 
was left as a support for the rush when 
it should be used. If this strip was too 
wide, it hampered the light-giving; if it 
was too narrow, the rush would “slump” 
after it was lighted. 

The pith of the rush was what burned ; 
so of course the more plump the rush, 
the better it burned, and the more light 
it gave. After the peeling, the piths were 
spread in the sun to bleach and dry 
thoroughly, and then the entire family 
took part in trimming and dipping them. 

About six pounds of mutton tallow was 
used to each pound of rushes in dipping. 
Often, if a family had a large number of 
bees, some beeswax was mixed with the 
tallow, and in places where elderberry or 
waxberry plants were abundant, this wax 
was also used, for it gave out a delicate, 
pleasing aroma. ‘The piths were dipped 
carefully, so that the wax would be spread 
evenly and soak in gradually. The older 
members of the family always dipped the 
best rushes, and the children, who were 
learning the art, cared for the smaller and 
less important ones. 

The boys took great delight in making 
the holders for the rushes. These they 
whittled out of birch, with a hole drilled 
in each holder to hold the rush snugly. 
The base had to be solid and fairly large. 
so that the rush would not tip over. Some- 
times a Y-shaped holder was made, to 
which was attached a “save-all” to catch 
the drippings, in order that the tallow or 
wax might be conserved for use over 
again. But each family took pride in mak- 
ing individual holders, some with peculiar 
markings to distinguish them, and some 
of odd shape, as the maker fancied. 

An odd expression arose from this use of 
rushes for lighting. It was “mending the 
eandle”, and it came down through the 
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generations when solid wax or tallow 
candles came into use. Mending the candle 
originally meant changing a burned-down 
rush for a new one and fastening the new 
one securely into the holder. Large rushes 
burned for at least half an hour, some- 
times for nearly an hour, and the family 
would save extra long rushes for special 
occasions, when parties came to the homes, 
or for use in holiday seasons. 

In those early days, there was little 
reading material in any home; so rushes 
were not designed for reading lamps, but 
were set on the fire mantels, making a 
very pretty illumination as the family 
sat by the fireside and talked or told 
stories. While the work of gathering the 
rushes was arduous, everybody felt repaid 
when, in the winter, the family circle thus 
enjoyed the benefits of that labor. 


Books for Children 


Tur “Icictye’” Mevts. By Helen E. Waite. 
Boston; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50. 


Many a girl’s heart will warm to this 
story as the “Icicle melts and puts forth 
the blossom of girlhood as soon as she is 
placed in promising and helpful condi- 
tions, normal to youth. Many a shy and 
lonely girl, too, may take for her own 
ideal the “Icicle’s’’ mottoes, and with 
new courage face her own handicap of 
Shyness, and so blossom in her turn, as 
Phyllis does in this story. 


ESCAPING THE MOHAWKS. By Orison Rob- 
bins. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.75. ‘ 

Even before he reached the frontier 
home of his uncle, Sir Georges Dupuy, 
on the Richelieu, young George had plenty 
of excitement when the gallant Superb, 
on which he was sailing from Old to New 
France, put to rout an English frigate. 
Nor was this element lacking in the new 
life, particularly as the young noble was 
unfortunate enough to incur the bitter 
enmity of Fighting Wolf, the Mohawk 
chief, by depriving him in the Deerfield 
massacre of his prisoner, alittle six-year- 
old English girl. This book presents a 
dignified picture of the early struggle of 
the brave men and women who carried 
on their difficult lives, never knowing at 
what moment a hostile band of Indians 
might attack them. If they were fortu- 
nate enough to escape the tomahawk and 
—what proved often to be a fate more 
cruel—becoming prisoners of the savages, 
their homes would be burned, their crops 
and cattle destroyed, and the whole diffi- 
cult process of wresting a living out of 
the soil had to be begun over again. No 
boy or girl can read this story without 
a better understanding of what we owe 
to the early settlers who laid the founda- 
tions of our great country, without any of 
the security or comfort which we hold 
so lightly: 
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Tablet to Dr. Crothers in St. Paul Church 


Where he ministered from 1886 to 1894—The dedication service 


Are BRONZE TABLET in memory of 

Samuel McChord Crothers has been 
installed in Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
where Dr. Crothers was the minister 
from 1886 to 1894. The tablet was dic- 
tated December 8; and Mrs. Crothers and 
three of her children, Dr. Bronson 


sod 


ora | if D. 


Miss Katherine Crothers, and 
were present at 


Crothers, 
Miss Margery Crothers, 
the service. 

The service was conducted by Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of the church, 
who was formerly associate minister of 
the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
under Dr. Crothers. In his sermon, with 
the title “The Interpreter’s House”, Mr. 
Eliot dealt particularly with the special 
contribution Dr. Crothers gave to the tra- 
dition of Unity Church, emphasizing the 
quality of nature freedom which charac- 
terized everything that he thought and 
said. 

“There wag a breadth of spirit and an 
ndventurous, pioneering temper of mind 
which made Dr, Crothers’ ministry unique. 


Every church which he served received 
an indelible impression.” In speaking of 
Dr. Crothers’ method as a preacher, Mr. 
Kliot used as an illustration the passage 
from “Pilgrim’s Progress” describing the 
Interpreter’s House. 
“What Dr. Crothers did”, 


he said, “was 


to invite those pilgrims who happened to 
be going along the road where he dwelt 
to come into his house and to visit with 
him the significant rooms with which his 
house was filled. Like the pilgrims in 
Bunyan's story, thousands of modern men 
und women went on their way refreshed 
and enlightened and inspired by what 
they had seen in the house of this modern 
interpreter, and what he had told them 
about their world, their heritage, and 
their own best selves.” 

The tablet, which is placed upon the 
south wall of the church, in a _ position 
corresponding to that of the tablet in 
memory of William Channing Gannett, 
was designed by Magnus Jemne of Saint 
Paul. At the top of the tablet is a bas- 
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relief portrait of Dr. Crothers, modeled 
by Henry K. Bush-Brown of Washington, 


D.C. The wording on the tablet is as 
follows: 


In Memory of 
SAMUEL McCHorD CROTHERS 


1857 1927 
Minister of this Church 
1886 1894 


“A man is free in proportion to 
his Courage, Skill, and Love. These 
are the Lords of Destiny.” 

8. M. 0 


The committee in charge of planning 
and installing the memorial consisted of 
KE. H. Bailey, chairman; Mrs. F. B. 
Tiffany, Walter L. Chapin, Mrs. Norris D. 
Jackson, and Mrs. T. B. Law. The quota- 
tion on the tablet, which was selected 
for this purpose by Mrs. Tiffany, is from 
Dr. Crothers’ book, “Three Lords of 
Destiny”. 


Perry Marshall 


Rey. Perry Marshall, M.D., for the past 
thirty-six years pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in New Salem, Mass., died at his 
home, December 38. He was born in 
Lempster, N.H., September 3, 1849, a 
lineal descendent of Chief Justice John 
Marshall. 

Taking up the study of medicine, he 
received his M.D. from the University of 
Vermont Medical Department, and he also 
studied at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Harvard. At the same time, his heart 
was set on the work of the Christian min- 
istry, and he was ordained a Methodist 
minister in 1875. His views, however, 
soon became unwelcome to his church, 
and in a few years he withdrew and joined 
the Unitarian fellowship. He did much 
liberal missionary work in Vermont and 
was instrumental in establishing the 
preaching stations in Middlesex, Warren, 
and Waitsfield. He was pastor at Britl- 


port, 1881-84, and Stowe, 1884-87. He 
was then called to Unity Church, Hart- 


ford, Conn., where he served three years. 
The death of his wife, leaving him with 
three small children, caused a breakdown 
in health, and he went to the hill-town of 
New Salem, where the bracing air and 
the practice of medicine, which he re- 
sumed, did much to restore him and keep 
him in health. 

In 1893 he became pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church, which in recent years has 
been open only in summer. He drove 
about with his horse and buggy through 
New Salem and adjoining towns, caring 
for the sick, most skillfully performing 
difficult surgical operations, and at the 
same time carrying his Unitarian gospel 
to the minds of the people with tracts 
and in conversation, a counterpart of Dr. 
McClure, the beloved physician of “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush”. 

He felt the isolation from his brethren 
of the Unitarian ministry, few of whom 
knew him. That was their loss as well 
as his: for he was a close, careful thinker, 
a master of English, and an eloquent 
preacher. More than all, his presence was 
in itself a benediction. He contributed 
poems and prose articles to many papers, 


‘Mi 
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My 
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and was the author of longer produc- 
tions, which have been published. He 
had a remarkable faculty for acquiring 
foreign languages. It was his delight to 
read and to translate from all of the 
principal tongues and from many obscure 
ones. 

The funeral was held in the old meet- 
ing-house in New Salem, December 5. 
The writer officiated; Rev. George L. 
Mason of Orange, Mass., read a poem, 
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and assisted at the committal; and Rev. 
W. P. Barton, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in New Salem, offered 
prayer. Dr. Marshall was twice married, 
first to Miss Anna Kimball, who died in 
1890; second to Miss EUla Ormsby, widely 
known as a writer and speaker on social 
and political subjects, and more recently 
as lecturer for the Ornithological Society. 


H. R. Hvupsarp. 


Disagreements at Peace Meeting 


Unitarians of Los Angeles sponsor intercollegiate conference 


HE First Unitarian Church of Los 

Angeles, Calif., sponsored an Inter- 
collegiate Conference on World Peace, 
representing Southern California institu- 
tions, which was held at that church De- 
cember 7 and 8, with such speakers as 
Dr. Karl C. Leebrick, professor of inter- 
national affairs at Syracuse University, 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Man- 
chester Boddy, editor of Zhe Los Angeles 
Daily News. Much of the success of the 
conference was due to the work of Mrs. 
E. Burdette Backus. 

The first speaker, Rabbi Herman Jis- 
sauer, leader and founder of the Jewish 
Institute of Los Angeles, sought to dis- 
tinguish between political nationalism and 


_ cultural nationalism. To the former he 


attributed all the wars of history. He 
declared: “Political nationalism should 
have no place in the world of the future 
because it is a breeder of wars.” He de- 
plored the unification of the United States 
into a political nation instead of its de- 
velopment as a federation of what he 
termed “cultural states’ of many diver- 
sities and existing side by side. His main 
thesis was vigorously attacked. 

Professor Leebrick reviewed the en- 
couraging steps toward peace that the 
nations have taken, but Professor E. A. 
Lundkyvist of the University of California 
said that many nations of Europe do not 
take the Kellogg Pact seriously, and that 
there is still danger of “having public 
opinion fanned into a passion for war by 
statesmen who feel that they can profit 
by a war’. 

After addresses by John McKinney, a 
high school student and president of the 
Fellowship of the Los Angeles Unitarian 
Chureh, and Donald Benshimol, student 
‘at the University of California, at the 
Sunday morning session, Dr. Cornish spoke 
at the morning service of the Los Angeles 
church on “The World-Wide Mission of 
Unitarianism”. He described the various 
movements toward the Unitarian position 
in foreign countries such as Iceland, Great 
Britain, the nations of Continental Europe, 
including Transylvania, India, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands. He stressed both 
the opportunities for liberalism and its 
obligations, maintaining that such inter- 
national co-operation constitutes a great 
safeguard against war. 

Mr. Boddy spoke on “The Price of 
Peace”. He stressed the importance of a 
new philosophy of life to take the place 
of the old one which had accepted war 


as necessary. Such a replacement of the 
old philosophy is the price of peace. It 
will prove very difficult, he warned the 
delegates, because it means giving up 
many accepted practices, such as the levy- 
ing of import duties by way of a tariff, 
which in reality sows the seeds of war. 
It also must mean giving up the use of 
force in order to enforce international 
rights. It means “accepting Christianity”. 
Christianity he defined as ‘brotherly love 
and forgiving those who do us wrong, and 
an eternal belief that so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, peace is achieved 
through Christianity, whether society 


‘achieves it or not’. 


Among four university students, the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that “in- 
ternational peace cannot come at present 
because human nature must first be made 
over, and that cannot be done in a short 
space of time’, as William McDavid, of 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College, 
expressed it. Miss Frances McComb of 
Scripp’s College pleaded for peace through 
understanding on the part of the people 
of the various nations. Ram Nath Kaura 
of the University of Southern California 
apparently scouted the idea of inter- 
national co-operation. He offered India as 
an example of what will happen to a 
nation which abandons war in favor of a 
peaceful attitude toward aggressors. 

A vivid picture was drawn from a re- 
cent visit to Europe and Asia by Chester 
Williams of the University of California. 
Speaking on “The Bread Line”, he said 
that there are two great groups of nations, 
those who have an abundance of wealth, 
and those, constituting the bread line, who 
have little or no wealth. The position of 
these latter nations is that peace is good 
for such nations as the United States, who 
have prospered, but that anything would 
be better for the poverty-stricken nations 
than their present condition. “Half the 
world is hungry”, he said. “That half is 
being organized behind Russia. Only dis- 
cussion conferences where the woes of 
the hungry nations can be aired and the 
prosperous nations be made to listen and 
understand can solve the present desper- 
ate situation.” 

The conference adjourned after adopt- 
ing a resolution urging adherence of the 
United States to the World Court. 

Rey. Theodore C. Abel presided over the 
Saturday afternoon session and Rey. Ber- 
keley B. Blake over the evening session 
that day. 
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The Mission in Sioux City 
CHARLES HE. SNYDER 


Dr. Horace Westwood has come to Sioux 
City and gone, leaving behind him a very 
pleasant memory of his clear, forceful, 
and eloquent presentation of the funda- 
mentals of the liberal faith. He holds 
to those doctrines not merely as matters 
of propaganda or as matters of church 
publicity, but as firm persuasions which 
he earnestly presents as necessities of 
truth; and to Dr. Westwood the necessi- 
ties of truth have a profound social and 
human meaning. His earnestness is born 
primarily of no limited sectarian errand 
upon which he is engaged, but of a con- 
viction that human progress depends upon 
these articles of faith. 

There is something of the bearing and 
earnestness of the prophet about our mis- 
sion preacher. One may disagree with 
him in this detail or that of his philosophy, 
but one cannot mistake his very evident 
conviction that he is engaged in a great 
undertaking for the liberal churches, and 
through them as agencies for the spiritual 
insight and understanding of the people, 
out of which these people may build more 
enduring institutions of peace and frater- 
nity. His repeated emphasis upon the 
value and dignity of human personality as 
the corner stone of all effective religious 
doctrine and of all permanent social read- 
justment, comes clear and challenging as 
a bugle call. There is no mistaking his 
primary interests and his frank appeal to 
human purposes. 

We of the Sioux City Unitarian Church 
are convinced anew of the human neces- 
sity of our work. Through the church 
as a tool we are called to contribute to 
those unseen powers of thought and spirit- 
ual awareness that add to the essential 
humanities of the community and to the 
liberal spirit of men. This renewed con- 
viction of our appointment Dr. Westwood 
left with us. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is to 
be commended strongly for the care with 
which it has worked out the technique of 
preparation for a mission, and for the ex- 
cellence of its publicity material, both that 
which is to be used before the mission 
and that to be used while the mission is 
in progress. The advertisements are 
strikingly made, and the plan of all of 
the material is such that the experienced 
publicity men who saw it were unanimous 
in their felicitations. 

The mission was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, December 1-8. 


Personals 


In forwarding a new subscription and a 
renewal of a subscription to THE CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER which she had obtained in 
Alameda, Calif., Miss Ida A. C. Jacobs of 
that city sent one of the roses which were 
blooming on Christmas Day in California. 


Realizing the oft-repeated wish of her 
father, Edward Everett Hale, that she 
might some day visit Palestine, Miss Ellen 
D. Hale of Washington, D.C., sailed from 
Boston, December 6, for the Holy Land. 
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The People Who Made the Franklin Church 


During the half-century of its history recalled 
at anniversary service 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the found- 

ing of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society in Franklin, N.H., was cele- 
brated December 8 with morning and eve- 
ning services. In the morning, Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight preached the anniversary 
sermon, and Rey. Wilton BH. Cross, min- 
ister of the church, conducted the service. 
Dr. Speight spoke of some of the difficul- 
ties facing the churches and outlined the 
function which liberal churches might 
assume in the immediate future. 

At the evening service, which was in 
the nature of a community service, Rey. 
Arthur <A. Richards, secretary of the 
Franklin Ministers’ Association, spoke for 
the Association and the churches repre- 
sented by that body. I, Blaine Stevens, 
president of the New Hampshire Unita- 
rian Association, spoke for that organiza- 
tion, telling of the place which the Frank- 
lin church has maintained, also the in- 
terest it has taken in the furtherance of 
Unitarian Christianity within the State. 
Miss Mary Proctor, a trustee, read a paper 
setting forth the history of the church. 
Miss Proctor taught one of the first classes 
in the Sunday-school. Richard W. Sul- 
loway, president of the board of trustees, 
presided at the evening meeting. Miss 
Proctor began with the year 1838, when 
Annette Eastman came to Franklin from 
that older Unitarian parish of Concord, 
N.H., as the bride of Jeremiah F. Daniell, 
who later laid the corner stone of the 
Franklin church. Miss Proctor continued : 

“In December, 1879, the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Franklin was 
formed. The constitution was signed by 
the following: Rey. J. B. Harrison, Mrs. 
Warren Daniell, Mrs. R. G. Burleigh, 
A. W. Sulloway, W. F. Daniell, Daniel 
Barnard, Mrs. Cyrus Bailey, John Neal, 
Charles H. Gould, R. G. Burleigh, G. B. 
Wheeler, E. B. S. Sanborn. At a later 
meeting the officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Pastor, Rey. J. B. Harrison; clerk, 
George B. Wheeler; treasurer, Alexis 
Proctor; trustees, Warren F. Daniell, 
A. W. Sulloway, R. G. Burleigh, Alexis 
Proctor, Daniel Barnard, BE. B. 8S. San- 
born, Frank Chapman. 

“Mr. Harrison had the unusual ability 
to draw this rather mixed congregation 
together and to weld them into an organi- 
zation strong enough to endure the test 
of fifty years. He spoke forcibly on mat- 
ters of public welfare; and I find that it 
was about this time that our Village Im- 
provement Society was started, many of 
its officers belonging to the newly formed 
Unitarian Society. 

“In April, 1881, Mrs. Persis Smith 
offered the sum of $4,000 toward the 
erection of a church, and $1,000 toward a 
parsonage. At a meeting April 30, it was 
voted to build a chureh at a cost of not 
less than $10,000 and a parsonage. In 
1881 the Society also received from Mrs. 
Smith $3,000 toward the forming of a 
library. This library, kept in the build- 
ing which is now the Episcopal Chapel, 
long bore her name and préved an instru- 


ment of helpfulness to the entire com- 
munity. It was finally merged in the 
Public Library. 

“The church was completed in Novem- 
ber, 18838, at a cost of $16,120, including 
the cost of land. It was dedicated Decem- 
ber 19, Rev. Minot J. Savage preaching 
the sermon. Among those who took part 
in the service was Rev. Horatio Wood of 
Lowell, who fifty-one years before had 
preached the first Unitarian sermon ever 
heard in Franklin. 

“In September, 1884, Rey. E. 8. Elder 
accepted a unanimous call to the church. 
For fourteen years he served us, a man 
of thought and high purpose. In March, 
1899, a call was extended to Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Marblehead, Mass. For 
more than twenty years he was our 
pastor, beloved by his parish and by the 


THE REBUILT CHURCH 


community. Mr. McDougall gained the 
well-deserved title of ‘Bishop of New 
Hampshire’. 


“Three able ministers in forty years, 
not a bad record! Their names are in- 
seribed on the tablet in the corner of this 
auditorium. 

“In the spring of 1921, Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross came to share with us this goodly 
heritage, direct our steps through this last 
decade of our first fifty years, and lead 
us over the threshold into the second half- 
century of our history. . . . With the 
courage which is the glory of youth... 
he has lured us to the task of rebuilding 
our church, a stupendous task, costing 
three times as many dollars as our first 
venture in church building. <A valiant 
achievement ! 

“We are indebted to the heirs of Mrs. 
Charlotte Stevens for the beautiful organ. 
All the chancel furniture was an Jn Memo- 
rium gift to those who have passed on.” 

The present church building, the result 
of the rebuilding of 1926, was dedicated 
March 2. Rey. Maxwell Savage preached 
the sermon. It was his father who had 
preached the sermon ost the dedication of 
the old church in 1883. 

During the recent celebration, recogni- 
tion was made of the first choir, the mem- 
bers of which were Mrs. W. F. Daniell, 
Mrs. R. G. Burleigh, H. J. Odell, and 
G. L. Sanborn. <A bronze tablet in the 
church memorializes their service. 

Rev. Wilton BE. Cross, the present min- 
ister, for a number of years has been 
president of the Franklin Ministers’ As- 
sociation, probation officer of the Juvenile 
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Court, member of the Franklin Hospital 
Executive Committee, and secretary of the 
Rotary Club. For one term he served as 


president of the Franklin Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Evening Services Broadcast 


from People’s Church, Chicago 


The People’s Church of Chicago, IllL., 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, is holding 
Sunday evening services to continue until 
Easter night. These services were insti- 
tuted last year and were so successful 
that this season the church began them 
December 1, a month earlier than before. 
The opening service had an attendance 
in excess of 1,000 people. 

For the first time in the seven years 
of broadcasting, the church is putting the 
evening service on the air through station 
WJJD, which now also broadcasts the 
morning service. The first evening broad- 
east resulted in responses from twenty- 
two States and three Canadian Provinces. 
The cost of putting both morning and eve- 
ning services on the air is borne entirely 
by the radio audience. No other church 
broadcast in America is so supported. 

Among holiday services was a_broad- 
cast Star Island candlelight service on 
Christmas Sunday, also a service at seven 


- o'clock Christmas morning, and a watch- 


night service New Year’s Eve. This was 
probably the first broadcasting of the Star 
Island service anywhere. 

Dr. Bradley will conduct a preaching 
mission in the First Unitarian Church of 
Denver, Colo., in January. 


A Remarkable Omission 


After he had briefly sketched the history 
of creed-making, Catholic and Protestant, 
through eighteen hundred years, which re- 
sulted in the painstaking production by 
eminent churchmen of 400,000 words of 
doctrinal statements, Rey. John Malick 
of the First Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, ventured the opinion in a recent ser- 
mon that “if we find anything left out, we 
may know that it was not left out because 
they were cramped for time or space, or 
that it was forgotten”. He added: “If it 
is not there, it is not there for one reason 
alone, and that because they did not 
consider it important. 

“Ts there any conspicuous omission? 
We have gone over these creeds with some 
care and always with interest. We have 
gone through page after page in vain to 
find an answer to the simple question, 
‘What is doing good and what is the good 
life?” 


Mr. McPeak’s Father Dies 


Amos McPeak of Elliston, Mont., who 
died December 26, was the father of Ival 
McPeak, news editor of THe CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsTeR and publicity secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Laconia, N.H.—A picture of the newly 
repainted First Unitarian Church = ap- 
peared in the rotogravure section of The 
Boston Herald of December 15. 
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Dr. Norwood to Visit America; 
Preaches in Boston January 14 


Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, minister of 
the City Temple, London, is coming to 
this country for a brief tour under the 
auspices of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship. The Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches has been fortunate 
in securing Dr. Norwood for the evening 
of Tuesday, January 14, when he will 
preach at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston, 
Mass., at 8 o’clock. 


In the Pomona Church 


To follow six sermons on “What Unita- 
rians Believe’, Rev. Julia Budlong of the 
First Unitarian Church in Pomona, Calif., 
projected a December series on ‘‘Jesus’’— 
“Phe Historical Jesus”, “The Theological 
Christ”, and “The Christmas Spirit”. A 


. local newspaper, which had been generous 


in its publicity, became very conservative 
with respect to its space in reporting the 
second series, on account of the liberal 
ideas. 

It is a loyal group that comprises the 
Pomona church. Two ladies, Mrs. Aschen- 
brenner and Mrs. Vina Taylor, come 
twenty-five miles each Sunday morning to 
take charge of the church school. Young 
women of the parish recently organized 
the Emily C. Brady Club. The church is 
working toward a pipe organ, for which 
it hopes to raise funds from outside the 
parish. 


Miss Harrington’s Play 


Mrs. Lilian V. MacDougall of New York 
City, founder of the Salon of the Seven 
Arts, recently gave a dramatic reading in 
the First Church, Unitarian, of Lexington, 
Mass., of “The Beginning of Life”, an 
allegorical play written by Miss Katha- 
rine Harrington, a member otf the Lexing- 
ton church, whose verses have appeared 
in issues of THE RecisTeR. The reading 
was sponsored by the Laymen’s League 
chapter for a special organ fund of the 
church. An organ setting for the play 
was arranged by A. C. Foster, organist 
of the Lexington Church. Mrs. MacDougall 
has twice read the play in New York City, 
where it made a profound impression upon 
the audiences. 


N. E. Alliance Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance will be held 
Thursday, January 16, at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. Speakers for the 
morning session will be Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John, who will discuss “The Aims of 
Alliance International Work”, and Rey. 
Osear B. Hawes, minister of the Unita- 


‘rian Church in Keene, N.H. 


In the afternoon, the speaker will be 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, minister of the 
First Church in Plymouth, Mass., and lit- 
erary editor of THE Reerster. The col- 
lection will go to the Alliance Founders’ 
Fund. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—It is reported in 
The Chattanooga News that the Chamber 


. 
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of Commerce, after a full investigation, 
has gone on record as indorsing the Taylor 
School of Biopsychology and the proposed 
Taylor University as a worthy project. 
The school was founded and is directed by 
Rev. William M. Taylor, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church. 


He Was One of the 98,000 
to Read “Good Men in Hell” 


A young Japanese, who is working to 
promote Unitarianism in Hawaii through 
distributing literature, wrote to thank 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks for the “spiritual 
awakening” which he received from a 
tract by Dr. Wicks on ‘Good Men in 
Hell’, published and distributed by the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
Beacon Press reports that 98,000 copies 
of this address have been requested. 

After leaving the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Japanese received some litera- 
ture from the Association and was sur- 
prised that there was no mention of Hell 
in it. Still, he was not sure that Unita- 
rians had repudiated such a doctrine, and 
looked upon “God as Father and not as a 
blood-thirsty ruler’, until he saw Dr. 
Wicks’s pamphlet. 


Plays and Pageants | 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by Marnik W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in many 
eases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An unsolicited letter— 


It is a pleasure to commend this 
book as one that should be in the 
library of every Unitarian Church, 
for it is composed of plays that are 
easily produced, artistic in effect, 
without being elaborate, and entirely 
consistent with the liberal religious 
message. Such a _ publication 
should be most useful to our 
churches, and I hope its popularity 
will be commensurate with its utility. 

CHARLES LYTTLE, 
Meadville Theological School 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE 
BOOK ON INDIA 


Strongly endorsed by Tagore, 
Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Mrs. Besant, 
Presidents of the Indian National 
Congress, Indian Leaders of All 
Parties, practically the Whole Peri- 
odical Press of India. 


INDIA IN BONDAGE 


Her right to Freedom and a Place 
Among the Great Nations 


By 
Jabez T. Sunderland, M.A., D.D. 


556 Pages. 12 Illustrations. Price 
at Booksellers $4.00; by mail $4.10. 


LEWIS COPELAND CO., INC. 
Publishers 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


This book, just from the press in 
New York, was published a few 
months ago in India. The British 
Government, alarmed at its quick 
and great sale, suppressed it, and 
arrested its publishers. Practically 
all India answered by indignant pro- 
tests. Mahatma Gandhi published 
an article in the book’s defense, four 
columns in length. 


No other work in our generation 
has been so universally acclaimed 
by the highest Indian authorities, 
as a true and just portrayal of 
India’s civilization, life, and politi- 
eal conditions. 


Writes the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore: “If Americans would know 
the true India, they cannot have a 
better guide than Dr. Sunderland. I 
regard his book as the best in- 
formed, most just, and, trustworthy 
that has come from any pen. A part 
of its high value is as an unanswer- 
able reply to the misrepresentations 
in Miss Mayo’s Mother India.” 


Writes Mrs. Annie Besant: “Dr. 
Sunderland’s powerful chapters 
should be read by everybody who 


would understand India.” 


Says John Haynes Holmes: “No 
other American is so widely known 
or so loved in India as Dr. Sunder- 
land, and this book gives eloquent 
testimony as to the reasons why.” 


leading daily (The 
Patrika) declares: “India in Bond- 
age easily takes the first place 
among all the books on India of 
recent years.” 
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progress would end 
today 


Revs. C. R. Joy, F. M. Eliot, 
Preaching for League Missions 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 


Association, is preaching this week for a 
mission being conducted in the First 


Parish Church, Unitarian, in Framingham 
Centre, Mass., by the Unitarian Laymens 
League. ‘he meetings began January 5, 
and will continue through January 12. 

Another League mission is being planned 
for the Unitarian Church in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., February 16-23, with Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church in 
St. Paul, Minn., as the preacher. 

At Framingham, Mr. Joy is preaching 
the following series of sermons: “To What 
may we hold fast?’ “Are There Lasting 
Values in the Old Religion?’ ‘Can We 
Still Worship?” ‘Can We Still Believe in 
God?” “What Is Our Place in the Uni- 
verse?” “Is Death the End of All?” and 
“How Can We Best Live Here and Now?” 


Dr. Jefferson at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, January 14-17, will be Dr. 
Charles Edward Jefferson of the Broad- 


way Tabernacle, New York City. He was 
minister of Central Church, Chelsea, 
Mass., from 1887 to 1898, when he was 
called to his present pastorate. He has 
written much on religious subjects. Mon- 
day, January 13, Raymond C. Robinson 


will give an organ recital. 


Wanted—“Songs and Services” 


The Plymouth Congregational Unitarian 
church school in Salina, Kans., wishes to 
acquire fifteen or more copies of “Songs 
and Services”, by Edward A. Horton, a 
book now out of print. Please state price, 
and address Rev. Adolph Rossbach, 137 
South HKighth Street, Salina, Kans. 


Boston, Mass.—A noon lunchroom has 
been opened in the Arlington Street 
Church Parish Hall. The Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union planned the 
undertaking, which is a “practice project’ 
of students taking the food course at 


Simmons College. The profits to the Union 
will be applied to its bureau for the place- 
ment of handicapped women. The co- 
operation of the church with this project 
is a 


part of its new program of com- 
munity activities, of which Newton EB. 
Lincoln is the director. The cafeteria is 
open every weekday from 11.80 a.m. to 
2.30 PLM. 


The Christian Register 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has in stock several plates, “mats” 
and proofs of the advertisements 
which it uses in its Preaching Mis- 
sion publicity. Many of these can 
be readily adapted. for local church 
advertising of Unitarian principles. 
Proofs of these ads will be gladly 
sent to any church seriously inter- 
ested in advertising, and “mats” can 
be furnished at cost. 


Unitarian Daymen’s League 


SIXTREN BPACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 
19380. 

For information address President 
SypNnbY Bruce Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presivent, Mas. ENDICOTT P. wes 
Vicz-Pazsipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Cizex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, "M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessend rg Ve Herbert K. yee Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, ‘gaa C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grnznat Secretary, 
20 Ashburtoa Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAN V. RuTiLepes, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIE M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under clawdas auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 


CHRISTIAN 
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More Room for Its Work 


at Indianapolis Church 


Larger facilities for the church school; 
a large basement room with built-in stage; 
a relocated and modernized kitchen; a new 
office for the church secretary and moving 
of the minister’s study, and redecorating 
the church, upstairs and down, were prin- 
cipal features of a plan voted at the an- 
nual meeting of All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind. The meet- 
ing was well attended, the discussion gen- 
eral, the conclusion strongly approved. 

The board of trustees was asked to set 
up a chureh council, an unofficial body 
composed of representatives from all the 
church organizations above Lend a Hand 
age. This Council will work to co-ordinate 
the various activities of the church and 
advise with the trustees and the minister. 


“Theology of Humanism” Topic 
at Joint Monday Club Meeting 


Universalist ministers have been invited 
to a union meeting with the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, January 13, at 
11 a.m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The subject for discussion 
will be “The Theology of Humanism”. 
Rey. Ralph EB. Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., 
and a minister representing the Univer- 
salists, will speak. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach of Tne Reeister will sum up the 
discussion. Rey. Ralph H. Cheever of 
Boston will serve as chairman of the meet- 
ing, which is open to the public. 


Gives to “Conscience Fund” 


The People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has received a contribution to its 
“conscience fund”, The minister, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, recently received a 
letter from a man who had heard of such 
funds, and who said, in part: 

“T have attended your Sunday services 
more regularly than those of any other 
minister, and invariably I have taken 
away something of great value for which 
I have made no payment. Hence, I here- 
with enclose my check, not as a payment 
in full, but only a partial contribution to 
the ‘conscience fund of non-members’.” 


Correction 


_ The account of the installation, at 
Amherst, Mass., of Rey. Chester Franklin 
Eicher, published December 26, omitted 
the cordial and gracious welcome to the 
community which was extended by Rev. 
Arthur L. Kinsolving, rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church in Amherst. 


Pamphlet on Harrisburg Church 


The recently formed Unitarian Church 
in Harrisburg, Pa., has issued a pamphlet 
describing its work and purposes. There is 
a brief history of the church, a statement 
of the Unitarian viewpoint by the minister, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman, information re- 
garding the church school and auxiliary 


_ organizations, a directory of officers, a 
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roster of members, and a list of great 
American Unitarians. Church services 
are held Sunday evenings at 7.30 o’clock, 
and the church school Sunday mornings 
at 10.15 o’clock, both in Pythian Castle, 
225 State Street. 

During its first year this church has 
been able to- invest a substantial sum in 
a permanent building fund. 
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BERKELEY, CAtir.—Rey. Robert French 
Leavens, formerly minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Berkeley, compiler of 
“Great Companions’, and now dean of the 
Junior College, Williams Institute, dis- 
cussed “What Makes Conduct Right or 
Wrong” before the December meeting of 
the Hosmer Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


| 
581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. | 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


| Thorough College Preparation 


Two Year College Course 


Si Piano Diploma Course 


Jj, Usual Sports and 


4! Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland; Maine. 


An Ancient Parish 


By Henry Dyer Locke 


An historical sketch-of the First Parish (Unitarian) of Watertown, Mass., 
which celebrates 300 years of continuous existence next June. 


This attractive and worthwhile little book is published by the tercentenary 
committee of the parish in connection with the Massachusetts celebration. 
The book has many illustrations from photographs and from old prints and 


plans. 


$1.00. 


$1.10 by mail. 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRBESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


These responsive readings, 


ucceptable materials. 


Tune Book. 


25 BrAcon STREET 


sixty-four in 
groups; general readings, and readings for special topics and occasions. 

The purpose of the Commission has been to prepare a volume in which 
churches holding the diverse views represented in our fellowship can find 


Published in stiff paper covers in the same size and style as the Hymn and 


100 pages. 50 cents, in any quantity. Carriage charges extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, 


- -RESPONSIVE READINGS 


from 
SOURCES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Prepared by the 
CoMMISSION ON HyMNS AND SERVICES 


are arranged in two 


number, 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Recruit: “Well, what’s the matter? 
Didn’t I do all right in the parade?” Top 
Sergeant (sweetly): “Sure you did all 
right! Didn’t you win it by half a yard?” 


—Brooklyn Bagle. 


For clean-up week: 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Why do you litter throw? 
Torn paper scraps, and sweetie wraps, 
Are easily buried, you know. 
—London Inquirer. 


Captain Orlebar, the British speed 
demon, who recently flew in that wonder- 
ful new plane at the rate of 368 miles an 
hour, is said to be about the best croquet- 
player in England. We knew, says The 
Los Angeles Times, there was a wild 
streak in him somewhere. 


The day had been trying for Mother. 
At the end of her patience, she said, 
gently but sadly to John, aged four, “Why 
is it that you can be so good and yet 
to-day you have given Mother no peace 
at all?’ John was silenced for a moment 
and then, with an upraised finger, he said, 
“Mother, I am as God made me.” 


A crowded Sixth Avenue elevated train 
was approaching the Thirty-third Street 
Station when a woman who was standing 
moved restlessly under the burden of sev- 
eral bundles. A man seated in front of 
her reached out, tapped her arm, and 
smiled. ‘Stay right here, lady’, he said. 
“T get off at Forty-second Street.” 

—The, New Yorker. 


There is a story of a gentleman who 
had to dismiss his gardener for dishonesty. 
For the sake of the man’s wife and family, 
however, he gave him a “character”, and 
framed it in this way: “I hereby certify 
that A. A. has been my gardener for over 
two years, and that during that time he 
got more out of the garden than any man 
I ever employed.” 


“Tt hurts our feelings to publish in good 
faith a statement about a great work of 
some minister’, says the Baptist Watch- 
man-Haaminer, “and afterwards to see the 
same statement yerbatim in all Baptist 
papers, North and South. If a minister 
insists on blowing his own horn the world 
around, he ought at least to have a good 
repertoire of tunes.” Consolidation of the 
Baptist press is one remedy. 


After reading Professor Voronoff’s state- 
ment that monkey glands not only help 
the aged, but develop the faculties of 
youth, that clever jingler, Lucio, address- 
ing the professor through The Manchester 
Guardian, writes, in part. 


Many thanks, but we think our dear Willie 
For treatment we scarcely need proffer: 


For our joy and our pride is at present sup- 
plied 
With too much of the essence you offer. 
He has talent? One sees 
The boy daily up trees 
At the risk of concussion and fracture ; 
And if that implies soul, 
Then we think on the whole 
It’s a stuff one should not manufacture. 
With prank and with antic he drives his ma 


frantic; 
He has scratches all over his crust, 
And the pep he possesses a constant distress is; 
If he had any more he would bust. 
We don't want him one of the sillies, 
Too sober and stodgy and steady; 
But bless you, professor, dear Willie's 
Enough of a monkey already. 


‘he Christian Register 


THE STOCK MARKET 
MAY GO DOWN 


but our modest pension for the grow- 
ing-old ministers cannot be allowed 
to fall. $725 a year is none too 


much for a minister and his wife to 


live on. Send generous contribution 
for the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society as usual to 
Rey. HarotpD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 


West Roxbury, Mass. 


AUALEQEANQUOUELEAEODOUOEUELEUEEEO TO EEUTAUO LATO AUSTELL 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Renae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


PM 


( BURDETT COLLEGE » 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home: De- 
sirable and convenient location. Mrs. W. StTEp- 
MAN, 8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1929 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. FarngamM Smita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Trea: 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord. Mass Boston, Mass. 
Freperick J. Sous, Resident Director 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI5- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. _ Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. Week-day services, 12.15 p.M. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuseday to Friday in- 
elusive, preacher, Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 A.M., Church’ School. 11 A.M., Morning 


service ; chorus choir under Homer Ap wnhnnaae 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass. will 
preach January 12. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 188 East 80th Street. 


EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satished membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours * 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boriston St. Boston, Masa. 


